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FAME— 


awaits 142 high school students who successfully pit their creative ability against the 50,000 who will compete for 


THe SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


FOR 1928-29 


As in the Scholastic Awards for 1927-28 the Scholastic’s Sixth Annual contest for creative work in literature will 
be augmented by the national awards to high school students for creative work in the visual arts. 


$4,300.00 IN NATIONAL CASH PRIZES 
—and local prizes in many cities 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


Visual Arts 
Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Also ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 
Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or any other type of graphic 
reproduction. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 
Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn designs for textiles 
or other fabrics. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $5 each. (2) Design applied to a textile by any method. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Should be kiln-fired but not 
essential. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 
Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five hon- 
orable mentions: $5 each. 
Metal Crafts—Hand-wrought precious, base or alloy metals. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of any object which is 
or might be found in a museum together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric (b) a piece of pottery (c) a piece 
of —* Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 


Community Service 


A class, group, or school contest for constructive civic work 
in the community. Prizes go to the winning schools for social 
purposes. First prize, $200. Second, $100. Third, $50. 


Numerous other prizes for student-written work are given for 
articles in the annual Student-Written Number of The Scholastic 
as well as in every other issue during the year. 


School Prizes—Every school represented by a student winning 
a cash prize in any classification of the Scholastic Awards will 
be entitled to receive an amount equivalent to one-half the 
student’s cash prize in the form of books or works of art. 





Local Sponsors 
For information about cities in which local 
prizes are offered address Scholastic Awards 
Editor and name your favorite local newspaper. 











Literature 
POETRY—The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize 
for the best poem or group of poems. Maximum number 
of lines per contestant is 200. Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. 
Ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 


Essay—For the best Familiar Essay, limited to 1500 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 
each. 
Short Story—Maximum length permitted is 3,000 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 
each. 


Special Prizes 
The George Bellows Memorial Prize for creative art: This 
is a special prize with a special jury of artists and the 
prize winners will be selected from material submitted 
for the contests in Pictorial and Graphic Arts or Deco- 
rative Design. Prizes: $150, $75, and $50. 


Binney & Smith Award for work done in crayons, water 
colors, or poster paints. This is a special prize in addition 
to the regular Scholastic Awards and the winners of it 
will be selected from material submitted for Pictorial and 
Graphic Arts, and Decorative Design. Prizes: $50, $25, 
and $15, and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 


Sealing Wax Craft—The awards will be given for ex- 
amples illustrating the most original application of Den- 
nison Wax for making or decorating a useful or orna- 
mental object. (The size is optional, but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle and to exhibit.) 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 


Eligible to compete: All students of junior or 
senior high school grade, whether they be in 
public, private, parochial or normal schools. 





Booklet is Ready 
The booklet containing complete description of 
Scholastic Awards and also special prizes is 
ready. Free. Write to Scholastic Awards Edicor. 











THe SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Wabash Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sponsored and conducted by the Scholastic, the National Magazine 
for High School Students that Leads the Field. 
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‘CHOLASTIC readers are familiar with 

the charming work of Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay (in private life Mrs, 
Roland Holt), in pageantry and drama. 
Her historical and fantastic plays are very 
popular with school and art theatres. THE 
SCHOLASTIC is privileged to present 
the first printed version of her new verse 
play for young people based on the anci- 
ent legend of Piers Ploughman. Miss 
Mackay has kindly consented to the free 
production of the play by any high school 
group until March — (See page 6). 


N this, the last issue before the elec- 

tion, civics students are given a valu- 
able study of the mechanics of that mys- 
terious body, the Electoral College, and a 
non-partisan analysis of the probable re- 
sults. THE SCHOLASTIC’S informative 
treatment of the meaning and background 
of the campaign will be continued in the 
next issue with a summary and interpre- 
tation of the —, 


VER six million American school 

children are members of the Junior 
Red Cross, which has proved its value as 
an agency of national helpfulness and in- 
ternational amity. We urge all SCHO- 
LASTIC readers to take an active part 
in this great human service station. (See 
page 21.) o 


E regular student contests running 
in THE SCHOLASTIC are now well 
under way, and have attracted an enthu- 
siastic response on the part of boys and 
girls of imagination. Every reader should 
be taking part in at least one of these. 
In this issue, note the following: Tabloid 
Book Reviews, (Page 27); Scrambled His- 
tory (Page 29); Who Painted Me? (Pages 
19 and 30). “My Favorite Character in 
Fiction” is also running in alternate issues 
(Nov. 17, December 15, etc.). Get your 
thinking caps on! 


UR cover for this issue was painted 
by Colin Gill, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the younger English artists. 
It is one of five canvases by Mr. Gill in 
the 27th International Art Exhibit now 
open at Carnegie Institute. Mr. Gill 
served on the Jury of Awards for the 
present show. He was born in 1892, stud- 
ied at the Slade Art School in London, 
and served during the war in the camou- 
flage section of the Royal Artillery. His 
canvases are marked by delicate draughts- 
manship and decorative feeling, 
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JOHN BUNYAN 


HE adventures and struggles of Christian, in his spir- 
itual pilgrimage in John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” had their duplicate in Bunyan’s own life story. 
It is a story compounded of religious doubts and fears, long 
periods of exaltation and despair, long years spent courage- 
ously in prisons because of his religious convictions. 
Bunyan was born in November, 1628, in Bedfordshire, 
the son of a tinker. His boyhood days were those in which 
the influence of the Puritan spirit was at its highest point 
throughout England, and Bunyan, who even as a lad had a 
powerful imagination and a very acute sensibility, was soon 
disturbed by mental conflicts. In his sleep he met fiends and 
monsters who tried to kidnap him. These things, he thought, 
were indicative of his own irreligious spirit, and he reviled 
himself bitterly and drove himself to the verge of insanity. 
However, when it is known that the worst of his self-im- 
agined wrong-doings were dancing and ringing the parish 
bells, it is easy to believe that young Bunyan painted him- 
self entirely too black. But this mood of self-doubt remained 
with him the greater part of his life, and certainly was the 
background for his masterpiece. Undisciplined by any for- 
mal education, his mind could make use only of his own 
religious fervor to help him. It was only after a period of 
several years that Bunyan found peace. The story of the 
struggle is told in his “Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners.” 
At the age of seventeen Bunyan joined the Parliamentary 
army, and served in several campaigns. The pomp and color 
of martial life made a strong impression on an imaginative 


Bedford Bridge and Gaol, where ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” was written, 


The Inspired Tinker 


This month marks the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the author of one of the world’s greatest religious 
allegories. In three hundred years Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
has passed from the status of a religious tract to that of a 
great literary classic. It has been set into verse, and has been 
translated into many languages; many imitations have been 
attempted, but few have survived. 

When Bunyan wrote Pilgrim’s Progress he did not know 
that he was creating a masterpiece. As he tells us himself, 
he was preparing a treatise, in which he speaks of the stages 
of Christian progress, and compared it, as had many writers 
before him, to a pilgrimage. But it was superior to all its 
predecessors because of its universal qualities. He had trans 
lated for the reader the reader's own spiritual adventures. 


mind, and many of his sacred tracts were illustrated with 
analogies drawn from this source. In “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
we have Captain Credence and Greatheart, characters who 
were probably compounded from his military associates. 

Bunyan had been a preacher for five years when the 
Restoration came, and with it the oppression of the dis- 
senters by Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen. He was com- 
mitted to Bedford Gaol, where, with the exception of brief 
periods of freedom, he spent twelve years. Authorities made 
many efforts to extort from him a promise that he would 
stop preaching, but Bunyan refused, believing that he had 
been divinely set apart to be a teacher of righteousness. 
Added to his bitterness was the fact that he could not give 
any financial aid to his wife and four children, one of them 
blind. 

In prison he wrote several tracts, among them “Grace 
Abounding” and the “Defense of Justification by Faith.” 
Here he also began “Pilgrim’s Progress,” for the purpose 
of amusing himself with what he considered a mere trifle. 
But immediately after its publication, in 1768, the charm of 
the book, which combined all the appeal of a fairy tale and 
a sincere recital of the struggle to gain faith, became im- 
mediately popular with the common people. It was only 
long after his death that literary critics recognized it for 
thé great work it was. 

The spiritual benevolence which Bunyan believed in was 
the cause of his death. He went to plead for a son with an 
angry father, and had to ride through a heavy rain. He was 
seized with a violent fever, and died August 31, 1688. 
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Beyond the Bayou 


By Kate Chopin 


HE bayou curved like a crescent around the point 

of land on which La Folle’s cabin stood. Between 

the stream and the hut lay a big abandoned field, 
where cattle were pastured when the bayou supplied 
them with water enough. Through the woods that 
spread back into unknown regions the woman had drawn 
an imaginary line, and past this circle she never 
stepped. This was the form of her only mania. 

She was now a large, gaunt black woman, past 
thirty-five. Her real name was Jacqueline, but every one 
on the plantation called her La Folle, because in child- 
hood she had been frightened literally “out of her 
senses,” and had never wholly regained them. 

It was when there had been skirmishing and sharp- 
shooting all day in the woods. Evening was near when 
P’tit Maitre, black with powder and crimson with blood, 
had staggered into the cabin of Jacqueline’s mother, his 
pursuers close ai his heels. The sight had stunned her 
childish reason. 

She dwelt alone in her solitary cabin, for the rest of 
the quarters had long since been removed beyond her 
sight and knowledge. She had more physical strength 
than most men, and made her patch of cotton and corn 
and tobacco like the best of them. But of the world 
beyond the bayou she had long 


Cheri, and so did every one else because she did. 

None of the girls had ever been to her what Cheri 
was. They had each and all loved to be with her, and to 
listen to her wondrous stories of things that always 
happened “yonda, beyon’ de bayou.” 

But none of them had stroked her black hand quite 
as Cheri did, nor rested their heads against her knee so 
confidingly, nor fallen asleep in her arms as he used to 
do. For Cheri hardly did such things now, since he had 
become the proud possessor of a gun, and had had his 
black curls cut off. 

That summer—the summer Cheri gave La Folle two 
black curls tied with a knot of red ribbon—the water 
ran so low in the bayou that even the little children at 
Bellissime were able to cross it on foot, and the cattle 
were sent to pasture down by the river. La Folle was 
sorry when they were gone, for she loved these dumb 
companions well, and liked to feel that they were there, 
and to hear them browsing by night up to her own in- 
closure. 

It was Saturday afternoon, when the fields were de- 
serted. The men had flocked to a neighboring village to 
do their week’s trading, and the women were occupied 
with household affairs—La Folle as well as the others. 
It was then she mended and 





washed her handful of clothes, 


known nothing, save what her mor- 
bid fancy conceived. 

People at Bellissime had grown 
used to her and her way, and they 
thought nothing of it. Even when 
“Old Mis’” died, they did not 
wonder that La Folle had not 
crossed the bayou, but had stood 
upon her side of it, wailing and 
lamenting. 

P’tit Maitre was now the owner 
of Bellisime. He was a middle-aged 
man, with a family of beautiful 
daughters about him, and a little 
son whom La Folle loved as if he 
had been her own. She called him 





Fear 
prevented La Folle from crossing that 
imaginary line which bordered the 
land “‘beyond the bayou.” But when 
little Cheri lay wounded, in the woods, 
La Folle had to make the great de- 
cision. 

They are a strange and unusual 
people, these Creoles about whose 
ways and customs and language Kate 
Chopin knew so much and wrote so 
well, and “Beyond the Bayou” is one 
of the most powerful of her stories 
about them. It is reprinted here from 
“Bayou Folk” (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), by courtesy of Dr. G. F. 
Chopin, executor of her estate. 








scoured her house, and did her 
baking. 

In this last employment she 
never forgot Cheri. Today she had 
fashioned croquignoles of the most 
fantastic and alluring shapes for 
him. So when she saw the boy 
come trudging across the old field 
with his gleaming little new rifle on 
his shoulder, she called out gayly 
to him, “Cheri! Cheri!” 

But Cheri did not need the sum- 
mons, for he was coming straight 
to her. His pockets all bulged out 
with almonds and raisins and an 
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orange that he had secured for her. from the very fine 
dinner which had been given that day up at his father’s 
house. 

He was a sunny-faced youngster of ten. When he had 
emptied his pockets, La Folle patted his round red 
cheek, wiped his soiled hands on her apron, and 
smoothed his hair. Then she watched him as, with his 
cakes in his hand, he crossed her strip of cotton back 
of the cabin and disappeared into the wood. 

He had boasted of the things he was going to do with 
his gun out there. 

“You think they got plenty deer in the wood, La 
Folle?” he had inquired, with the calculating air of 
an experienced hunter. 

“Non, non!” the woman laughed. “Don’t you look fo’ 
no deer, Cheri. Dat’s too big. But you bring La Folle 
one good fat squirrel fo’ her dinner tomorrow, an’ she 
goin’ to be satisfi’.” 

“One squirrel ain’t a bite. I’ll bring you mo’ and one, 
La Folle,” he had boasted pompously as he went away. 

When the woman, an hour later, heard the report of 
the boy’s rifle close to the wood’s edge, she would have 
thought nothing of it if a sharp cry of distress had 
not followed the sound. 

She withdrew her arms from the tub of suds in which 
they had been plunged, dried them upon her apron, and 
as quickly as her trembling limbs would bear her, hur- 
ried to the spot whence the ominous report had come. 

It was as she feared. There she found Cheri stretched 
upon the ground, with his rifle beside him. He moaned 
piteously: “I’m dead, La Folle! I’m dead! I’m gone!” 

“Non, non!” she exclaimed resolutely, as she knelt be- 
side him. “Put you’ arm ’roun’ La Folle’s nake, Cheri. 
Dat’s nuttin’; dat goin’ be nuttin’.” She lifted him in 
her powerful arms. 

Cheri had carried his gun muzzle-downward. He had 
stumbled—he did not know how. He only knew that he 
had a ball lodged somewhere in his leg, and he thought 
that his end was at hand. Now, with his head upon the 
woman’s shoulder, he moaned and wept with pain and 
fright. 

“Oh, La Folle! La Folle! it hurts so bad! I can’t 
stan’ it, La Folle!” 

“Don’t cry, mon bebe, mon bebe, mon Cheri!” the 
woman spoke soothingly as she covered the ground with 
long strides. “La Folle goin’ mine you; Doctor Bonfils 
goin’ come make mon Cheri well agin.” 

She had reached the abandoned field. As she crossed 
it with her precious burden, she looked constantly and 
restlessly from side to side. A terrible fear was upon her 
—the fear of the world beyond the bayou, the morbid 
and insane dread she had been under since childhood. 

When she was at the bayou’s edge she stood there, 
and shouted for help as if her life depended upon it :— 

“Oh, P’tit Maitre! P’tit Maitre! Venez Donc! Au 
secours! Au secours!” 

No voice responded. Cheri’s hot tears were scalding 
her neck. She called for each and every one upon the 
place, and still no answer came. 

She shouted, she wailed; but whether her voice re- 
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mained unheard or unheeded, no reply came to her 
frenzied cries. And all the while Cheri moaned and wept 
and entreated to be taken home to his mother. 

La Folle-gave a last despairing look around her. Ex- 
treme terror was upon her. She clasped the child close 
against her breast, where he could fell her heart beat like 
a muffled hammer. Then shutting her eyes, she ran sud- 
denly down the shallow bank of the bayou, and never 
stopped till she had climbed the opposite shore. 

She stood there quivering an instant as she opened 
her eyes. Then she plunged into the footpath through 
the trees. 

She spoke no more to Cheri, but muttered constantly, 
“Bon Dieu, ayez pitie La Folle! Bon Dieu, ayez pitie.” 

Instinct seemed to guide her. When the pathway 
spread clear and smooth enough before her, she again 
closed her eyes tightly against the sight of that un- 
known and terrifying world. 

A child, playing in some weeds, caught sight of her 
as she neared the quarters. The little one uttered a cry. 

“La Folle!”’ she screamed, in her piercing treble. “La 
Folle done cross de bayer!” 

Quickly the cry passed down the line of cabins. 

“Yonda, La Folle done cross de bayou!” 

Children, old men, old women, young ones with in- 
fants in their arms, flocked to doors and windows to 
see this awe-inspiring spectacle. Most of them shuddered 
with superstitious dread of what it might portend. “She 
totin’ Cheri!” some of them shouted. 

Some of the more daring gathered about her, and 
followed at her heels, only to fall back with new terror 
when she turned her distorted face upon them. Her eyes 
were bloodshot and the saliva had gathered in a white 
foam on her black lips. 

Some one had run ahead of her to where P’tit Maitre 
sat with his family and guests upon the gallery. 

“P’tit Maitre! La Folle done cross de bayou! Look 
her! Look her yonda totin’ Cheri!” This startling inti- 
mation was the first which they had of the woman’s 
approach. 

She was now near at hand. She walked with long 
strides. Her eyes were fixed desperately before her, and 
she breathed heavily, as a tired ox. 

At the foot of the stairway, which she could not have 
mounted, she laid the boy in his father’s arms. Then 
the world that had looked red to La Folle suddenly 
turned black—like that day she had seen powder and 
blood. 

She reeled for an instant. Before a. sustaining arm 
could reach her, she fell heavily to the ground. 

When La Folle regained consciousness, she was at 
home again, in her own cabin and upon her own bed. 
The moon rays, streaming in through the open door 
and windows, gave what light was needed to the old 
black mammy who stood at the table concocting a tisane 
of fragrant herbs. It was very late. 

Others who had come, and found that the stupor 
clung to her, had gone again. P’tit Maitre had been 
there, and with him Doctor Bonfils, who said that La 
Folle might die. (Concluded on Page 31) 
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An Artist of Local Color 


STORY-TELLER who has never 

received the recognition she de- 
serves is Kate Chopin. It is a little 
more than three decades ago that her 
stories first appeared in the magazines. 
In their own day they won slight ac- 
claim; today they are all but forgotten. 
Such undeserved neglect can hardly be 
explained, for Mrs. Chopin was tem- 
peramentally and spontaneously a teller 
of stories. She usually wrote them at 
a single sitting and spent little time in 
rewriting, but so sure was her touch 
and so effortless her art that revision 
was seldom necessary. For exquisite 
taste and proportion, for a keen sense 
of dramatic values, and for pervasive 
humor, Kate Chopin had few equals in 
her day. 

Kate Chopin’s parentage explains in 
some measure her ability as a story- 
teller. She was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 8, 1851, the daughter 
of Thomas O’Flaherty, an Irishman 
from County Galway. Her mother was 
Eliza Faris, the daughter of Wilson 
Faris, a Virginian, and Athénaise 
Charleville, who was descended from an 
early Huguenot family. From her 
father Kate O’Flaherty inherited the 
Celtic temperament—its mingled humor 
and pathos and a natural aptitude for 
narration. The French love of art, its 
concern for the niceties of form and 
expression, came from her mother. She 
was educated at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart in St. Louis, but her la- 
tent powers as a writer had not yet 
been aroused. In 1870, at the age of 
nineteen she was married to Oscar 
Chopin, a cotton merchant of New 
Orleans. The following thirteen years 
Mrs. Chopin spent in Louisiana, the 
first ten in the city of New Orleans, the 
last three in the hamlet of Cloutiers- 
ville, in Natchitoches Parish—‘a ram- 
bling little French village of one street, 
with the Catholic church at one end, 
and our plantation at the other, and the 
Red River flowing through everybody’s 
back yard.” 

To a great extent Kate Chopin had 
the assimilating power of genius. In 
this remote hamlet of Cloutiersville her 
active mind gathered and stored the 
materials which she was later to de- 
velop in her best stories and sketches. 
She eagerly absorbed the strange 
scenery and the peculiar environment 
and customs of a quaint people. Here 


By H. W. Schoenberger, Ph. D. 


she met and learned to know the Creole, 
the -half-breed, the freed slave, the Con- 
federate veteran, and the many inno- 
cent victims of that bloody conflict that 
had raged just twenty years before. 
Here she found the characters which 
she was afterwards to describe with 
such genuine sympathy and true in- 
sight: poor, terrified La Folle who for 
more than thirty years had feared to 
cross the bayou, and who heroically 
conquered her terrors to perform an 
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“For exquisite taste and proportion, for a 

keen sense of dramatic values, and for per- 


vasive humor, Kate Chopin had few equals 
in her day.” 


act of devotion; the wretched half- 
breed Indian girl, Loka, who was saved 
from a life of shame by her love for 
the infant Bibine; the honest pride of 
the poor Acadian Evariste who refused 
to be photographed except as “Mista 
Evariste Anatole Bonamour, a gent’- 
man of de Bayou Teche.” It is her un- 
derstanding of the elemental human 
emotions of love, hate, fear, and pride 
that lends power to the stories of Kate 
Chopin. 

In 1882, Oscar Chopin died, leaving 
his widow and six children. The fol- 
lowing year Kate Chopin moved with 
her family to St. Louis, where she 
lived until her death in August, 1904. 
Up to the time that she returned to her 
native city she had not written a line 
for publication; indeed, she had given 


no thought to authorship. Perhaps to 
augment a slender income she now 
turned to the writing of fiction. The 
result was a series of stories unusually 
picturesque and exceedingly original. 
Kate Chopin reviewed her life in 
Louisiana and inevitably drew upon 
the vivid early experiences which she 
enjoyed while her husband was alive. 
These she embodied in sketches and 
stories, some of which deserve a high 
place in our literature. Her first story, 
“A No-Account Creole,” published in 
the Century, is indicative of the others 
to follow. Strangely enough, her later 
life in St. Louis is not reflected in her 
work; her interest was wholly in the 
characters and scenery of the Louisiana 
bayous. 

Kate Chopin shares with George W. 
Cable and Grace Elizabeth King the 
distinction of giving the Creole a per- 
manent place in American literature. 
She uses consistently and with distinc- 
tion a narrative device which literary 
critics have agreed to call “local color.” 
To achieve this effect Mrs. Chopin 
uses dialect, unfamiliar scenes, and 
the peculiarities of a quaint racial 
stock. Her faith‘ul rendering of the ac- 
ceats and idioms of the Creole dialect 
charms the unaccustomed reader. The 
unusual background of the semi-tropical 
swamps and canebrakes of Louisiana is 
sketched with a careful attention to de- 
tail. And the perfect naturalness and 
simplicity of a warm-blooded and 
highly temperamental race offer vivid 
studies of emotional situations and 
often create dramatic scenes. Her stor- 
ies of the “Cajian” and the Creole are 
never dull and commonplace. 

Though she also wrote two novels, 
At Fault (1890) and The Awakening 
(1899), Kate Chopin will be remem- 
bered for her two volumes of stories, 
Bayou Folk (1894) and A Night In 
Acadie (1897). Some of the stories in 
these two collections rank with the best 
short stories of all time. “‘Désiree’s 
Baby,” with its breath-taking last sen- 
tence, “Athénaise,”’ with its simple and 
inevitable denouement, and Madame 
Célestin’s Divorce,” with its humorous 
and penetrating revelation of a woman’s 
heart—these stories have qualities that 
make for permanence. 
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In the Days of Piers Ploughman 


A Play in One Act and Two Parts 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Author of “The Beau of Bath,” The Silver Thread,” etc. 





Editor’s Note 

Miss Mackay’s play, “In the Days 
of Piers Ploughman,” has never been 
previously published. It may be pro- 
duced free of charge by all readers of 
THE SCHOLASTIC until March 1, 
1929. After that date a royalty of 
$5.00 (five dollars) will be charged 
for every production of the play, pay- 
able to the author. This rule will ob- 
tain whether or not an admission fee 
is charged. 











Foreword to the Play 
HIS one-act play is based on Wil- 


liam Langland’s famous and ancient 
poem The Vision of Piers Ploughman, 
and is the first arrangement of it in 
dramatic form for young people, though 
over five hundred years have elapsed 
since the classic was originally printed. 
The poem itself is “an allegory of 
dream” where we see a field full of 
folk, the folk of Chaucer’s time, pos- 
sessed of all the failings and virtues 
of the human race. 

William Langland (“Long Will” as 
his contemporaries called him) used 
the old alliterative form of English 
verse, without end rhymes. In as far as 
possible this alliteration has been re- 
tained in the play as well as the actual 
phrases of Piers Ploughman and his 
companions, with the naive, childlike 
spirit of the original. The Everyman 
edition of Piers Ploughman, edited by 
Ernest Rhys, has been used, because 
of its directness and simplicity. 

As is commonly known to students 
of English literature, The Vision of 


The line drawings 
on these pages, by 
Marjorie and C. H. 
B. Quennell repre- 
sent typical figures 
of Fourteenth Cen- 
tury life. Left, a 
Tinker. Below, a 
Man with a Per- 
forming Bear. 


Piers Ploughman was written in 1362, 
and final additions were made to it in 
1393. This naturally brings the date of 
the play to 1394, a significant and col- 
orful period in English letters. Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Pilgrims had been 
published; miracle plays were drawing 
throngs of people; and morality plays, 
with the characters representing vir- 
tues and vices, were about to begin. 
Therefore this play In the Days of 
Piers Ploughman is cast in the form of 
a morality play, for that was the form 
that was of the essence of the time. 
Piers Ploughman was the first poem 
in the English language to extol the 
value of work. As Arthur Burrell says: 
“Piers Ploughman himself preaches 
work . ... Indeed the motto of the 
poem might be ‘Each Man Must Plough 
His Half Acre’; but it must be 
ploughed without a thought of self-en- 
richment at the cost of others.” 


CHARACTERS 
Piers PLOUGHMAN 
MARTIN THE MERCHANT 
YOUTH 
Tommy Two Toncues 
SLOTH 
JACK THE JUGGLER 
ROBIN THE Rope-MAKER 
Cis THE SHOELACER 
CLEMENT THE COBBLER 
GODFREY THE GARLIC SELLER 
Rosz O’ THE SMALL SHOP 
FOLLy 
BETTY THE BREWSTER 
AVARICE 
WAYFARER, A MINSTREL 
HUNGER 
WANT 
REPENTANCE 
MERcY 
Time: A. D. 1396. 
Piace: A square in a village in the Malvern 

Hills, England. 

When the curtain rises it is the dark before 
the dawn. The little square, with small tawo- 
story houses at right and left and across the 
background shows only one glimmer of light. 
This is where a candle gleams through the 
mullioned windows of the house of Piers 
Ploughman in left foreground. As the dawn 
slowly breaks, the outlines of the houses be- 
come more distinct. 

Loller’s Inn, at right,-has a swinging sign 
above its door and in front, where its patrons 
can easily be served, a tressle-table and 
benches. In the center background a swing- 
ing sign above one of the little houses says 
“Rose’s Shoppe.” 

With the brightening of day, birds begin 
to twitter. The candle in Piers Ploughman’s 
window is bloaun out, and as the birds burst 
into full chorus the door of Piers’ house opens 


A pprenticed 
to-Folly 


and Piers comes out. He is somewhat tall and 
thin with a kind and merry countenance. He 
stands a moment listening to the birds. As he 
pauses, Martin the Merchant, also kindly 
looking and handsomely dressed, comes from 
right. 

Piers PLOUGHMAN 
Martin the Merchant, I heartily greet thee. 
Thou art early abroad. 

MartTIN 

Who speaks with Piers Ploughman 
Must rise ere dawn. 
Go you to the fields? 

Piers PLOUGHMAN 
To plough my half acre. (Looking up) 
But ere I went wide—where 
Bliss of the birds’ song made me abide 
To listen to their lays—their lovely notes, 
The mirth of their mouths. 

MaAnrTIN THE MERCHANT 

Piers, deep is thy wisdom. Answer me truly. 
Are ye contented? 

Piers PLOUGHMAN 
I have a sound thatch, work to do; 
Health for myself, and pence for the poor. 
If this bring not content, what will? 

MakrTIN THE MERCHANT 

I have this, and more. 
Yet am not content. 
What shall I do 
To gain me peace of soul? 

(In the background, in front of Loller’s inn, 
Tommy Two-Tongues has yawningly opened 
the door, and with a besom broom, begins to 
sweep. To him, cloak on arm, and with 
bundle carried over his shoulder on a thorn 
stick comes Youth with a feather in his cap, 
and neat plain jerkin. He sits at the table, 
and Tommy Two-Tongues converses with 
him in pantomime while Piers counsels Martin 
the Merchant.) 

Piers PLOUGHMAN 
Use your winnings to rebuild almshouses; 
To help the stricken, and make rents reason- 
able; 
To build the broken bridge, and mend the 
bad road, 
And peace shall ye have. 


Traveling Jugglers 
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The friezes at the top and bottom of this page show agricultural methods in the time of Piers Ploughman. 


MARTIN THE MERCHANT 
Now neartily thanks. That will I try. 

(As Martin the Merchant turns from Piers 
Ploughman, Tommy Two-Tongues approach- 
es. He is a small rogue, compounded of im- 
pudence and variability.) 

Tommy Two-Toncues 
(To Martin the Merchant) 
Goodmorrow, worship. You be out early. 
My master Loller is not yet up; (virtuously) 
But I ope the shutters, and sweep the sill, 
And give welcome to a stranger that hath 
just come by— 
Youth, his name is. 
A pretty fellow! 
Come hither, Youth, and make obeisance. 
YoutH (Bashfully doffing his cap) 
Give you good day, sirs. 
Piers PLOUGHMAN 
Come you seeking your fortune? 
YOuTH 
Yea, sirs, of a truth. 
Piers PLOUGHMAN 
Will you to the fields with me? 
Right welcome you are! 
And here ’neath my roof 
Shall you lodge if it please you. 
MARTIN THE MERCHANT 
Or be apprenticed. 
YOuTH 
Nay, sirs, I go not to labor. (Indicating Tom- 
my Two-Tongues) 
My new friend hath a plan for me. 
MakrTIN THE MERCHANT 
Look you, Youth. 
Be not cheated by Tommy Two-Tongues, 
(For such his name is). 
He'll speak you fair today, and ill tomorrow. 
Tommy Two-Toncues 
(In pained astonishment) 
Why, sir! 
(To Youth, drawing him aside) Think 
naught of him, 
An elderly catchpole, a nothing! 
Come, I’ll be your perkin! 

(Martin the Merchant goes right and 
Piers left while Tommy talks. A window in 
Loller’s Inn is opened and Sloth looks out, a 
nightcap on his head.) 

SLOTH 
What time is it? 
Tommy Two-Toncues (Looking up) 
Oh, there’s my dear companion Sloth! 
Piers Ploughman hath long since gone to the 
fields, 








And Martin the Merchant his day’s work 
begun... 
SLOTH 
Too early. I'll to bed again. (He disappears.) 
(Tommy Two-Tongues and Youth sit on 
the bench by the table.) 
Tommy Two-Toncues 
He’ll be down anon, 
When the noon-time sun shineth golden and 
hot! 
(A loud snore drifts down to them) 
Youtu (Startled) 
What sound be that? 
It soundeth like pigs! 
Tommy Two-Toncues (Laughing) 
Aye! A pig on a pillow! 
YouTH 
What mean you? 
Tommy Two-ToncuEs 
*Tis but Sloth a-snoring! 

(A burst of laughter and chatter comes 
from Rose’s small shoppe: a babble of 
voices:—) Good fellow! Well met! Is thy 
jerkin well set? 

YouTH 
What sound be that? 

Tommy Two-Toncues 

The apprentices come. 
While others moil and toil in the guilds, 
They are heart-free and gay. 
Hither they wend with Jack the Juggler 
Who pipeth full pleasing! 

(Music. From Rose’s Shoppe comes Jack 
the Juggler, piping merrily and as if in an- 
swer to his summons a taterdemalion crew 
follow after him including Robin the Rope- 
maker, Cis the Shoelacer, Clement the Cob- 
bler, Godfrey the Garlic Seller, and last, and 
neater than the others, Rose O’ The Small 


Shoppe.) 
Tommy Two-Toncues 


Now, welcome, all my boon companions! 
Look you, wastrels, here is Youth. 

(To Youth, introducing Jack the Juggler) 
Youth, ye shall now know Jack the Juggler. 
JACK THE JUGGLER (Clasping Youth’s hand) 
Well met, my brave one! 
I can make black seem white, 
And coins disappear; 
Whenever you need a slippery touch 
Call but on me! 


YOUTH 
That will I do and give ye thanks, truly. 
Tommy Two-TonGcues 
(Continuing introductions) 
Rose O’ The Small Shoppe, give Youth a 
greeting. 
Youtu (Shyly) 
Beautiful Rose! 
Rose O’ THe SMALL SuHoppe (Airily) 
I am seldom at home, 
And tend shoppe not at all; 
But I give thee a welcome. 
Cis THE SHOELACER (Boldly) 
And Cis .... Cis the Shoelacer! 
Luck bless ye, Youth! 
Ye shall shoelaces have if I’ve any to sell. 
Tommy Two-ToncueEs 
Now Clement the Cobbler— 

CLEMENT THE CosBLerR (leering) 
Who'll cobble your shoes so you'll easily tread 
On roads straight, or crooked. 

YOUTH 

I comradeship pledge. (They clasp hands.) 

Tommy Two-TonGueEs 
Robin the Ropemaker— 

ROBIN THE ROPEMAKER 

I'll be your friend, 

And a stout rope make for a gallow’s end 
If it hap ye need it. 

(All the apprentices laugh. Youth looks a 

bit bewildered.) 
YOuTH 
Why, thank ye, lads. Thanks..... 
Tommy Two-TONGuEs 
Now look you on Godfrey, the seller of garlic. 
GODFREY THE GARLIC SELLER 
(Clasping Youth’s hand with a swagger.) 
Our love shall be strong as the smell of my 
garlic, 
And as enduring! 
YOUTH 
Well said, and I thank ye 
Apprentices, all. 
But to whom be ye prenticed? 
Tommy Two-Toncues 
To the merriest wight in all Christendom, 
To the wight named Folly. 
Hither he comes. 

(Folly enters through Rose’s Shoppe, bril- 
liant in scarlet, with a gilded bladder on a 
stick, like an old folk-dance figure.) 

FOLLY 
My lads, and lassies, greeting! 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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How big was Alexander, Pa, that people 

called him “Great?” 

Was he like some Goliath tall, his spear a 
hundred weight? 

Was he so tall that he could stand, like some 
church steeple high, 

And when his feet were on the ground his 
head would touch the sky? 

Oh no, my son, about as tall as I or Uncle 
James— 

’Twas not his stature made him great, but 
greatness of his fame—” 


Thus ran the first verse of a poem 
that my father learned from McGuf- 
fey’s Reader, and often recited to me 
in my boyhood days. 

First of all allow me to expound a 
theory that may call forth some criti- 
cism, i.e., that great athletes play their 
favorite game by instinct. I have seen 
made golfers and made football play- 
ers, but I never saw a great one who 
gained his skill solely by perseverence 
and hard work. Perseverance and hard 
work are most essential to success in 
every endeavor, but you can’t make a 
greyhound out of a French bull. 

Two boys of the present college gen- 
eration keep bobbing into my recollec- 
tions, John Thompson of Lafayette and 
Chuck Howe, Captain of this year’s 
Princeton team. They are about the 
same size and build and somewhat alike 
in disposition; strong, active, stubborn 
Englishmen. Every time an opponent 
kicks, they expect to block the kick and 
play accordingly. I saw Howe block 
three successive kicks against one of 
the best Freshman teams in the East, 
and he took every kick square in the 
face. Both are students of their posi- 
tions. They read and talk about line 
play constantly and will argue their 
theories with anyone who will give ear. 
Howe can tell you within a fraction of 
an inch of where a center should place 
his feet. 

Personally I am not a crank on such 
meticulous theories, although I used to 
be. I prefer to explain the responsi- 
bilities of the position, tell a boy how I 
think it ought to be done, and then let 
him fight it out. If he varies his stance, 
etc., contrary to my ideas, I let him 
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Were There Giants in Those Days? 


By J. L. Marks 


alone as long as he produces the goods. 
I got my lesson after trying for two 
years to make a boy kick on a one two 
count with very ordinary results. At 
the end of his second year, I sent him 
into an important game with instruc- 
tions to kick his own way. At a most 
critical moment in the fourth quarter 
he stood five yards behind his own goal 
line and kicked a beautiful high spiral 
seventy yards down the field. 


“May I present” Harry Stuhldreher 
and Gene Edwards, both of whom 
played quarterback on great Notre 
Dame teams. Neither of these boys was 
a giant. Each weighed about one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds; Stuhldreher 
was short and powerful, Edwards lanky 
and scholarly looking. Both boys were 
clever with their hands and had won- 
derful vision. By that I mean they 
could take in the details of a situation 
at a glance. This is a gift. I venture 
to say they could both wander casually 
past a show window in a department 
store and give you afterwards a fairly 
accurate description of everything in 
the window. 


There are many others whose tousled 
hair and muddy helmets constantly 
crowd their way into my happy memor- 
ies. We fought our battles together and 
did our best to win them, but we never 
believed that the sun would stop in its 
course if we lost. We tried to keep the 
game in its proper place and to play it 
on the field. 

Bill Amos of Washington and Jeffer- 
son has finished his college course and 
closed a glorious career on the gridiron. 
Bill never played the game in college 
that he played in his senior year at 
Kiski. The long campaign in France 
had taken its toll. Poison gas cuts down 
the years of a man’s effectiveness. But 
during that last year at Kiski, and at 
times in college, Amos was the greatest 
back in the country. He never missed a 
signal nor made the wrong move, nor 
did I ever see him drawn out of posi- 
tion by the strategy of an opponent. He 
had football “it.” But Bill was a 
Goliath and we are discussing Davids. 


We discovered Tom Davies, famous 
Pitt star, through his ability to tackle. 
He had never played football before 
coming to Kiski, and when he got hurt 
the third day of practice he decided 
there was several games he liked better 
than football. A couple of weeks passed 
before he again appeared on the field. 


Late in the practice he took his posi- 
tion at defensive halfback on the sec- 
ond team, and the way he spilled some 
of the big boys on the first team was a 
shame. The next Saturday he played 
end against a pretty good prep school 
team, and scored twenty-three points 
himself. Right there he made up his 
mind that he would be the best half- 
back in the U.S.A., and he was, and he 
weighed one hundred and forty-eight. 

As I recall the prep school days of 
these boys, and a host of others who 
have made good in college, I am con- 
vinced that the game did as much good 
for them as they afterward did for the 
game. 

I like to think of Ernest Bartell, 
Princeton ’27, as typical of the group. 
He was a quiet, studious chap who went 
out to meet Goliath in his early sixties 
and never weighed more than that. He 
was a ball hawk by instinct and a gen- 
tleman by profession. He won the high- 
est senior award at Princeton, which 
enabled him to continue his studies in 
the Seminary. At the same time he is 
acting as one of Bill Roper’s assistants. 
Satan might as well take to the woods 
because Ernest will bring him to Earth 
as sure as fate. 





Gene Edwards 
Notre Dame '24 


Ernest Bartell 
Princeton ’27 
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How to Use Your Library 
II. The Major Reference Works 


O one has ever read a dictionary 

through from cover to cover. In 
spite of the fact that a good unabridged 
dictionary probably contains more ac- 
cessible information than any other 
single volume, no one has yet been lured 
to undertaking a complete perusal of 
its contents. The reason is that a dic- 
tionary was never meant to be read 
through like a story book. A dictionary 
is a reference book, and a reference 
book is distinguished from most books 
because it is meant to be consulted or 
referred to for some specific informa- 
tion. 

There are four great unabridged or 
complete dictionaries. Of these, Mur- 
ray’s New English Dictionary, often 
called the Oxford Dictionary because 
it was edited by scholars of Oxford 
University, England, is by far the most 
scholarly. After seventy years of prep- 
aration by the greatest lexicographers, 
the last word in “Z” was finally written 


this year. Now we can go to the large 
public library and find in Murray’s the 
complete history of any word in the 
English language. 

Then there is the Century Diction- 
ary, an excellent American work in 


twelve volumes (lately revised in 
three). Besides the meanings of words 
which take up the first ten volumes, 
there is a dictionary of names in volume 
11, and an atlas in volume 12. 

The two dictionaries in which you 
will be most interested, however, are 
the Webster’s New International and 
the Funk and Wagnall’s New Stand- 
ard, both of which are one-volume af- 
fairs. If you can arrange to look at 
both of them at the same time you 
will be entertained by contrasting their 
arrangements. The New International 
is of course the old American “ stand- 
by” based upon Noah Webster’s ori- 
ginal edition of 1828. It is divided into 
three main parts: the introduction, the 
body of the dictionary, referred to as 
the vocabulary, and the appendix which 
includes pronunciation of geographical 
and personal names, a classified selec- 
tion of pictorial illustrations and a ref- 
erence history of the world. 

The New Standard is generally con- 
sidered an “up-to-date” work because 
it stresses current information by giv- 
ing present-day meaning, pronuncia- 


tion and spelling and by including 
many common every-day words. Other 
innovations in the New Standard dif- 
ferentiate it from Webster’s. For ex- 
ample, you will notice that a page of 
Webster’s is divided into two parts. The 
upper part contains words in common 
use today, and the lower part has been 
reserved for obsolete words almost en- 
tirely in disuse. But the New Standard 
keeps all the words together, including 
in its single vocabulary even those 
names of persons and places that are 
found in the back of Webster’s. 

Each dictionary claims its arrange- 
ment is superior to the other. The de- 


Sir James Murray, original editor of the New 
‘ English Dictionary. 


cision must rest with the user. Either 
he prefers to look in only one place or 
he is willing to look in two places 
rather than be confronted by many 
useless words. There are other differ- 
ences. Webster’s gives the oldest mean- 
ing of a word first and then historically 
proceeds to the latest meaning of the 
word; The Standard gives the present- 
day meaning first and the least com- 
mon meaning last. The key to pronun- 
ciation appears at the bottom of the 
page in Webster’s. But the Standard 
made a psychological test, found it was 
easier for the eye to look up the page 
rather than down, and placed the dia- 
critical marks at the top of the page. 
Whichever dictionary your library has, 
be sure to use its special advantages. 


By Louis Shores 


Librarian, Fisk University 


Next in importance as_ reference 
books are the encyclopedias, which con- 
tain extended information on almost 
any subject. Four great encyclopedias 
are to be found in almost every library. 
The Britannica, as its name implies, is 
a British work whose first edition ap- 
peared in 1771. For over a century 
and a half, it has been a standard li- 
brary reference tool because of its ex- 
haustive scholarship. It is arranged by 
general rather than by specific sub- 
jects, so that if you were looking for 
an article on the initiative you might 
not find it in the regular alphabetical 
arrangement. In that case, you would 
use the index volume and find a page 
number for initiative in the. article on 
the referendum. Follow directions and 
remove volume XXIII which is marked 
“Ref” to “Sai” and turn to the page 
indicated in the index volume. You will 
find that the article on the referendum 
contains a paragraph on the initiative. 
The Britannica has been severely criti- 
cized for its British provincialism. It 
has, until the last (Thirteenth) edition, 
given space to British subjects and 
biographies of mediocrities out of all 
proportion to their true importance. 

For ready reference, the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia has many ad- 
vantages. Its articles are written in a 
more popular style and they are fully 
as reliable az those of the Britannica. 
Also, they are not so apt to represent 
the British point of view, and American 
and other foreign topics receive more 
attention. At the end of each article 
is an excellent bibliography containing 
references for additional reading. For 
all-around use the New International is 
probably the best encyclopedia yet 
constructed. 

The Americana stresses the American 
viewpoint. It has the advantage of be- 
ing more recent than either the New 
International or the Britannica. It is 
also stronger in science and technology, 
and its long account of the European 
war is a feature. 

A different type of encyclopedia is 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-leaf. The 
greatest problem for any encyclopedia 
is to keep its information up-to-date. 
Almost as soon as a set is printed it is 
out of date, and since revision and re-' 
printing are expensive processes, most 


(Concluded on Nest Page ) 
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encyclopedias fall many years behind. 
Nelson’s attempts to solve this problem 
by preparing its sets in loose-leaf bind- 
ers and by supplying its subscribers 
with printed pages to be inserted from 
time to time. Unfortunately, the arti- 
cles in this encyclopedia are very brief 
and its bibliographies are less satis- 
factory. 

The New International also has a 
plan for keeping up*to-date. It pub- 
lishes the New International Year 
Book, which is a compendium of each 
year’s progress. These annual volumes 
supplement the Encyclopedia and help 
to make the New International, in the 
opinion of the American Library 
Association, the most valuable ency- 
clopedia. 

Other year books and annuals sup- 
plement all encyclopedias. For exam- 
ple, no encyclopedia can hope to give 
the biographies of famous living per- 
sons. For these, we must turn to Who’s 
Who, which is published annyally and 
contains famous British people and a 
few persons of international repute. 
The reference book for contemporary 
Americans is Who’s Who in America, 
published biennially, or every two 
years. 

Finally, there is one little volume 
which is most handy for late informa- 
tion. A librarian once said that she 
would undertake to answer all ques- 
tions asked of her by pupils if the 
school would give her three tools: a 
dictionary, an encyclopedia, and the 
World Almanac. The last, since it is 
published annually, is sufficient for 
most questions on current events. It is 
compiled by the New York World with 
the true newspaper instinct for “boil- 
ing down” the greatest amount of facts 
to fit the smallest space. Because of 
the full index in the front these facts 
are made easily accessible. 

However, for last-minute informa- 
tion the magazines and newspapers are 
indispensable. In order to make their 
contents available we must resort to the 
index again. Of these indexes, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
is the one for which you will have most 
frequent use. It indexes over one hun- 
dred magazines every month and is 
cumulative. Thus, the March number 
of the Readers’ Guide includes Febru- 
ary articles as well, and the June num- 
-ber indexes magazines for the entire 
preceding year. The articles are listed 
by author and stbject alphabetically, 











just as they are in the library catalog. 
For example, if you should want an 
article on Africa you would find, 


AFRICA 
Painting Africa in lighter hues. Lit. Digest 
96:44 Mr 10 ’28. 
meaning that the article can be found 
in the Literary Digest, volume 96, page 
44, issue of March 10, 1928. Since the 
issues of a magazine for one year are 
often bound together and paged con- 
tinuously, the volume number is usually 
designated to help the librarian locate 
back numbers. Before using the Read- 
ers’ Guide, it is advisable to look over 
the list of magazines indexed and the 
abbreviations used which are to be 
found at the beginning of every issue. 

Before the year 1900, there was no 
Readers’ Guide. The indexing of maga- 
zines was done co-operatively by many 
libraries under the direction of William 
Frederick Poole, a pioneer American 
librarian. Thus, Poole’s Index, which 
you may find in your public library lists 
articles which appeared in the maga- 
zines of the nineteenth century. 

Many large libraries, however, sub- 
scribe to hundreds of magines not in- 
dexed in the Readers’ Guide. For these 
libraries additional indexes were neces- 
sary to make their magazines available 
to readers. As a result of insistent de- 
mands, the publishers of Readers’ 
Guide issued a supplement in 1909 
which indexed foreign periodicals as 
well as many additional American pub- 
lications, and is known as the Inter- 
national Index. 

There are many special indexes deal- 
ing with single subjects. Examples of 
these are the Agricultural Indez, which 
lists articles in farm magazines and 
farm articles in general magazines, and 
the Industrial Arts Index, which lists 
technical and scientific material. The 
Public Affairs Information Service, 
commonly referred to as P.A.I.S., is an 
index to pamphlet, mimeographed and 
typewritten material as well as maga- 
zine articles dealing with public affairs, 
economics, government, etc. It is pre- 
pared in the Economics Division of the 
New York Public Library, where may 
be found one of the finest collections 
of material dealing with the social 
sciences that is in existence. 

There are other special indexes like 
tle Dramatic Index and the Engineer- 
ing Index, and an index for education 
is now in preparation. However, there 
is an important reference tool which 
varies somewhat from the indexes men- 
tioned. This is the Book Review Digest, 
which not only lists reviews for new 
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books each month, but also quotes a 
paragraph or two from the review, in- 
dicates by a plus or minus sign whether 
the review was favorable or unfavor- 
able, and gives the length of the review. 
Among the periodicals indexed are the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the 
New York Times Book Review and the 
Herald-Tribune “Books.” 

Finally, there is the New York Times 
Index which does for that great news- 
paper what the Readers’ Guide does 
for magazines, except that the Times 
issues its index quarterly. In the April- 
June quarter for 1927, we find 

LINDBERGH, Chas., A. 

To Hop off from San Diego to St. Louis 
where plane will be named, Ap 30, 21:1. 
signifying that in the New York Times 
for April 30, 1927, on page 21, column 
1, an article containing the above in- 
formation can be found. However, we 
can assume that the same information 
is available in the April 30, 1927 issue 
of any important newspaper and for 
that reason the New York Times Inder 

is “‘a master key to all newspapers.” 

So you see that the periodical indexes 
do for magazines and newspapers what 
the card catalog does for books. Both 
of these tools can save you much time 
and labor, and with an intelligent use 
of the general reference books, a large 
proportion of the library’s resources 
will be at your service. 





. ? 
“Piers Ploughman’ 
{Continued from Page 7) 
JACK THE JUGGLER 
My throat is as dry as the miller’s parched 
peas. 
FOLLy 
Come, sit ye down. Where’s Betty the 

Brewster ? 

(They pound on the table, and Betty ihe 
Brewster appears from Loller’s Inn, toavsied, 
wide-mouthed.) 

BETTY THE BREWSTER 
What will ye, wastrels? 
FOLLY 
Bread and cheese, dregs and draff. 
Come, make merry. 
BETTY THE BREWSTER 
Never so merry but what must be paid 
Where be thy pence? Who hath a wallet? 
ROBIN THE ROPEMAKER 
I have no wallet. 
Fotty (Laughing) 
Mine’s filled—but with air! 
GODFREY THE GARLIC SELLER 
My pockets be empty. 
CLEMENT THE COBBLER 
And mine be the same. 
YOuTH 
I have a purse. (General interest.) ’Twas 
filled by my home folk 
Ere I took journey. Ye shall not lack. 


(Concluded in Next Issue ) 
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“Our Gang” Is On Tour 


By Mary Agnes Leonard 


{ERE are two sides to every pic- 

ture—even a movie. This I dis- 
covered when I braved the unexplored 
regions of Brooklyn on an overcast, rain 
dripping afternoon, and came upon 
some of Hal Roach’s famous “Gang” 
backstage at Lowe’s Metropolitan The- 
atre. In this atmosphere one might ex- 
pect to find even such youthful mem- 
bers of the moving picture world as 
Wheezer, Jean Darling, Farina, Mary 
Ann and Joe Cobb at least being served 
a copius dish of ice cream or an over- 
size lollypop. Not so, but far otherwise. 
What really met my fascinated gaze 
was Farina, toiling industriously over a 
spelling lesson. Beside him sat Joe 
Cobb, the fat boy, lending the moral 
support of his presence, but devoting 
the major portion of his attention to 
reading the sporting page. 

Farina seemed to be having rather 
heavy going, but was not so engrossed 
as to entirely ignore the conversation 
between Mrs. Fern Carter, their 
teacher, and myself. Mrs. Carter has 
been appointed by the Los Angeles City 
Schools to supervise the education of 
the Gang, who must have regular hours 
of schooling every day. She has been 
with them since the inception of the 
group, some eight years. She is an ami- 
able and attractive lady, with a much 
wider range of duties than the average 
teacher, since she is also an accredited 
welfare worker and responsible for 
much more than the lessons of this 
lively group of youngsters. 

It would be the natural thing to think 
that school was rather a hit-or-miss 
affair in their lives, but as a matter of 


fact it is a more intensive process than 
with the average child. Each one of 
them, for instance, must recite all of 
every lesson every day, and it not 
called on just occasionally as would be 
the case where they in regulation 
classes. Which makes for a more thor- 
ough knowledge. While in New York 
they were adjudged more advanced in 
their studiees than average children by 
certain interested professors. They have 
three hours of recitations every day, 
one hour of recreation, and eight hours 
in the studio. 

Before they could start on their pres- 
ent pilgrimage among their admirers 
they had to have a permit from the Los 
Angeles School Board, and Mrs. Car- 
ter must see that each of them has a 
physical examination by a school doctor 
every three months. From what one 
could tell by looking at them, it would 
take no doctor long to pass them. Of 
course, Joe Cobb is a bit overweight, 


The “Gang” has 
school days, too. 
(Above) Some 
of the famous 
“gangsters”: Joe 
Cobb, Mary 
Ann, Jean Dar- 
ling, and Farina. 


but he must be listed among those who 
suffer for their art. 


The experiences of a trip such as 
they are now taking cannot help but 
make vivid and lasting impressions, per- 
haps even to the point of helping them 
remember all the extensive details lurk- 
ing between the covers of the geo- 
graphy. Certainly making a picture on 
board the battleship California, which 
was then the flagship of the Pacific 
Fleet, as they recently did, would give 
them a better idea of ships and their 
ways than might be gained in the ordin- 
ary school room. All in all, one can see 
where they might well be the gainers 
by what seems at first glance a disor- 
ganized and rather hectic sort of life. 


There is certainly nothing disorgan- 
ized about their appearance or conduct. 
I have seldom seen a more vigorous lot 
of children, unless it was the lot that 
assembled to see and hear them. The 
streets in the vicinity of the theatre 
were filled with the sound of eager 
footsteps, and even the prestige of hav- 
ing come to get an interview did noth- 
ing more than get me the privilege of 
standing afar off, once I came into the 
front of the theatre. And it seemed 
best for me to go out in front, for when 
I asked Mrs. Carter, “Is Farina her 
real name?” it broke up the spelling 
lesson abruptly. Farina rose with great 
indignation and demanded that I be 
made to understand that “he wasn’t no 
girl; and that he was the only Farina” 


—Allen Farina Hoskins, as a matter of 
record. There was nothing to do but 
leave, after due apologies. It must be 
those curl papers nestling in the kinky 
black hair that do it. 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


III. Susan Brownell Anthony (1820-1906) 


OST girls now in high school can- 

not remember a time when their 
mothers were not allowed to vote and 
when women were not free to control 
their own lives on the same terms as 
men. It is not easy to realize that the 
present essential equality is the attain- 
ment of less than eighty years. Nor can 
the modern girl ever fully understand 
the mountain of sacrificial labor by a 
handful of devoted pioneers which made 
possible this freedom. 

Merely to mention the cause of wo- 
men’s rights is to compel the naming 
of many leaders—Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, Lady Henry Somerset, Em- 
meline Pankhurst, in England, and 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
innumerable others in the United States. 
The biographies of these women are 
inseparable, and it is no disparagement 
if we single out one above all who was 
for half a century the genius of the en- 
tire movement—Susan B. Anthony, the 
“Napoleon of woman suffrage.” 

Miss Anthony was born at Adams, 
Massachusetts, February 15, 1820, in 
the shadow of Greylock Mountain. Her 
father, Daniel Anthony, was a Quaker 
mill-owner and storekeeper who was 
read out of his strait-laced sect for al- 
lowing young people to dance in his 
home. His children were encouraged to 
think for themselves, and throughout 
his life Daniel was a tower of strength 
to his daughter in her unconventional 
career. Susan’s education was obtained 
in small towns of western New York 
and in a Friends’ boarding school in 
Philadelphia. Her father having lost 
his property in the panic of 1837, she 
had to come héme to teach school and 
help the family. In ten years she be- 
came the “smartest woman in Canajo- 
harie,” but she was dissatisfied with 
teaching and began to take an active 
part in temperance and teachers’ con- 
ventions. 

Women were at that period scarcely 
recognized as a part of the human race. 
They were allowed no voice in public 
affairs and the woman who spoke from 
a public platform was considered an im- 
moral influence and met with almost 
universal ostracism. Women were not 
admitted to the colleges or the learned 


professions. Women workers were paid 
but a fraction of what men received 
for the same work. No wife could hold 
property jointly with her husband. She 
had no right even to money she earned 
by her own work. She could not make 
contracts, nor administer estates, nor 
be a witness in court. Husbands, no 
matter how unfit, were the sole guard 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY IN MIDDLE LIFE 


ians of their children. Habitual drunk 
enness, cruelty, or desertion were no- 
where cause for divorce. 

The first woman’s rights convention 
in the world was held in Seneca Falls, 
New York, in July, 1848, at the call of 
four brave women, including Lucretia 
Mott, a sainted Quakeress, and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. Mrs. Stanton was 
the wife of a prominent lawyer, and a 
woman of culture, advanced views, ai.d 
preeminent ability as a writer and 
speaker. In later years she became the 
constant companion and right-hand 
“man” of Miss Anthony. They were of 
different dispositions, but supplemented 
each other admirably, for Susan was 
primarily a great executive and con- 
fessed that “whenever I take a pen in 
hand, I seem to be mounted on stilts.” 

Throughout the 1850’s Miss Anthony 
devoted herself mainly to two reforms 
which were just then uppermost in the 
public mind—temperance and afiti- 
slavery. She became a lecturer and-or- 
ganizer for both movements. “She hai 
been since childhood familiar with such 
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By Kenneth M. Gould 


great Abolitionist leaders as Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, and Frederick 
Douglas, the Negro leader. Such men 
were sympathetic to women’s rights, but 
insisted that “one reform at a time” 
was enough. 

Discouraged by the rebuffs she met 
on every hand, Miss Anthony came 
gradually to realize that no great 
progress could be made in any direction 
until complete equality was obtained 
by women. During the Civil War her 
abolitionist sympathies placed her in 
opposition to President Lincoln at first, 
but after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in 1863, she supported his moder- 
ate policies heart and soul and organ- 
ized the “Women’s Loyal League” to 
work for the passage of the 13th 
Amendment, which legally abolished 
slavery. 

The 14th Amendment, adopted in 
1868, states that “all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States . . 
are citizens of the United States and of 
the states in which they reside.” While 
this was passed, of course, to give citi- 
zenship to Negro men, the wording 
makes no mention of sex, and Susan 
Anthony, on the advice of good lawyers, 
determined to make a test case. She 
registered and cast a vote at Rochester 
in the election of 1872. She was arrest- 
ed, tried in a United States Court be- 
fore a narrow-minded judge, and sen- 
tenced without a jury verdict to pay a 
fine of $100. She never paid it. But 
later the Supreme Court decided that 
the 14th Amendment conferred no 
rights of suffrage on women. 

To compress into paragraphs the 
drama of Susan B. Anthony’s life is im- 
possible. For fifty years it was a never- 
ending race between limited time and 
means and apparently limitless perse- 
verence against incredible odds. With 
never a cent of salary, living most fru- 
gally in a little Rochester cottage with 
her sister Mary, she wrote by hand tens 
of thousands of letters, circulated hun- 
dreds of petitions on which she secured 
millions of names, traveled thousands of 
miles throughout the Union under dis- 
tressing physical hardships, doing per- 
sonally every: menial task of arranging 
and advertising meetings, editing, lec- 
turing; leading with all her impressive 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 
Stephen Vincent Benet 


“John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave; 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave; 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave, 

While his soul goes marching on.” 

That old song was sung at harvest 
home picnics and country parties long 
before Stephen Vincent Benét was born 
at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. The old 
abolitionist’s body continued to mould- 
er and his soul to march on while 
Benét gained a reputation as a writer 
of ballads that are American and full 
of American vigor. Now, at the age of 
thirty, the young lyric poet has given 
us an epic that is American in its at- 
mosphere of a purely American Civil 
War, John Brown’s Body. This long 
narrative (it is longer than Paradise 
Lost) was issued in the early summer 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
who have kindly granted permission to 
print the selections we have quoted. 

John Brown’s Body is the longest 
but not the first American epic poem. 
Longfellow has given us Hiawatha and 
John G. Neihardt has recently pub- 
lished Song of the Indian Wars. But 
Benét has taken a theme that is more 
likely to catch the interest of the reader 
than a theme about the Indian. Any 
friend of the black race in America has 
alw-ys been exalted above a friend of 
the red race. Prokably this fact may 
partly account for John Brown’s Body 
becoming a best seller. Yet it is to be 
remembered that John Brown’s life was 
epic. You could no doubt get a better 
notion of this by reading his letters and 
by reading Gamaliel Bradford’s bio- 
graphical essay on him than you can by 
reading the poem. 

The poem is a mixture of excellent 
verse with occasional lapses into prose. 
It is not at all on the high level of 
Whitman’s Drum Taps but it often 
catches well the epic mood, as is done 
in the grim battle of Gettysburg. Benét 
is a sentimentalist (the reading public 
wually likes such a poet) and in his 
long narrative he has written excellent 
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lyrics, after the fashion set by Sir 
Walter Scott. These lyrics lend them- 
selves to being quoted while it is not 
possible to quote a unit of the narrative 
of suitable length. 





STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


As you read poetry you will want to 
read an occasional narrative. The most 
captivating story in the world, Homer’s 
Odyssey (a new metrical translation 
for high school students will soon be 
published) is best read in verse. So 
with Virgil’s Aeneid. The narratives by 
John Masefield are being widely read. 
Because of its contemporary value 
John Brown’s Body should become fa- 
miliar to Scholastic readers. 

In the first book of the poems is 
“John Brown’s Prayer,” typical of the 
spirit that actuated the fanatic and re- 
former when he “prayed to his God by 
his narrow bed.” 

Omnipotent and steadfast God, 
Who in Thy mercy, hath 
Upheaved in me Jehovah’s rod 
And his chastising wrath, 


For fifty-nine unsparing years 
Thy grace hath worked apart 
To mould a man of iron tears 
With a bullet for a heart. 


Yet, since his body may be weak 
With all it has-to bear, 

Once more, before Thy thunders speak, 
Almighty, hear my prayer. 
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I saw Thee when Theu didst display 
The black man and his lord, 

To bid me free the one, and slay 
The other with the sword. 


I heard Thee when Thou bade me spurn 
Destruction from my hand 

And, though all Kansas bleed and burn, 
It was at Thy command. 


I hear the rolling of the wheels, 
The chariots of the war! 

I hear the breaking of the seals 
And the opening of the door! 


The glorious beasts with many eyes 
Exult before the Crowned. 

The buried saints arise, arise 
Like incense from the ground! 


Before them march the martyr-kings, 
In bloody sunsets drest, 

Or, Kansas, bleeding Kansas, 

You will not let me rest! 


I hear your sighing corn again, 

I smell your prairie sky, 

And I remember five dead men 
_ By Pottawattomie. 


Lord God, it was a work of Thine, 
And how might I refrain? 

But Kansas, bleeding Kansas, 

I hear her in her pain. 


Her corn is rustlina in the ground, 
An arrow in my flesh. 

And all night long I staunch a wound 
That ever bleeds afresh. 


Get up, get up, my hardy sons, 
From this time forth we are 

No longer men, put pikes and guns 
In God’s advancing war. 


And if we live we free the slave, 

And if we die, we die. 

But God has digged His saints a grave 
Beyond the western sky. 


Oh, fairer than the bugle-call 

Its walls of jasper shine! 

And Joshua’s sword is on the wall 
With space beside for mine. 


And should the Philistine defend 

His strength against our blows, 

The God who doth not spare His friend, 
Will not forget his foes. 


The grimness of this prayer is in ex- 
treme contrast to the mood of this 
autumn song in the fifth book: 


Autumn is filling his harvest-bins 
With red and yellow grain, 

Fire begins and frost begins 

And the floors are cold again. 


Summer went when the crops were sold, 
Summer is piled away, 

Dry as a faded marigold 

In the dry, long-gathered hay. 


It is time to walk to the cider-mill 
Through air like apple wine 

And watch tht moon rise over the hill, 
Stinging and hard and fine. 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The scene of the famous Lincoln-Douglas 


debate. 


Lincoln and Douglas Revived 
ISTORY repeated itself last 


month on the campus of Knox 
College, in Galesburg, Illinois. It was 
here, seventy years ago, that Abe Lin- 
coln, “the Railsplitter,” and Stephen 
A. Douglas, “the Little Giant,” brought 
to a climax their series of debates on 
the slavery question Which made them 
both national figures, later sending one 
to the White House, and the other to 
the United States Senate. On the exact 
site of the original event, a platform 
built over the steps of the main build- 
ing at Knox College, this famous de- 
bate was re-enacted. Frank McGlynn, 
a New York actor who has imperson- 
ated Lincoln on the stage, represented 
the immortal President, and A. E. Pier- 
son, Galesburg attorney, acted the part 
of Douglas. 

Forty men and women who were 
present at the original debate were 
guests at its replica, and above the plat- 
form on which they sat, was a huge 
banner, just as it hung on the wall of 
the building seventy years ago, “Knox 
College for Lincoln.” 

William E. Barton, who has written 
several books on Lincoln, surveyed the 
contemporary and historical signifi- 
cance of the debates, praising the cour- 
age of the two men in facing the most 
important issue of their day. Carl 
Sandburg, Chicago poet and another 
biographer of the martyred President, 
spoke of the dramatic side of the de- 
bate, pointing out that seven years af- 
ter the debate both partieipants were 
dead,-but the result of that debate lives 
on forever. 
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The routes which will be used by the Byrd 
and Wilkins expeditions. 


A Race to the South Pole? 


ITH the expedition of Comman- 

der Richard Byrd now some- 
where below the equator on its voyage 
to the bottom of the world, the possi- 
bility is developing that another expe- 
dition to the same region, that of Sir 
George Wilkins, will bring about a race 
to the South Pole, though neither of the 
men probably cares to consider an ex- 
ploration which is being made in the 
interests of science in this light. 

Although news of the plans of Wil- 
kins and his assistant, Eielson, has been 
somewhat eclipsed by the larger and 
more pretentious Byrd journey, it may 
be just as fruitful in uncovering real 
‘information about the least known sec- 
tion of the world. Previous explorations 
in these regions have made known to 
the world the fact that the weather 
near the poles has a tremendous effect 
on weather in inhabited countries, and 
that no really accurate method of 
weather forecasting can be evolved un- 
til polar climatic conditions are more 
fully observed. Wilkins’ plan of even- 
tually establishing twelve meteorologi- 
cal stations in the Antarctic regions will 
therefore be of supreme importance. 

A comparison of the personnel and 
equipment of the two expeditions i; in- 
teresting. Byrd has ships, a crew of 
seventy, every supply imaginable for 
every purpose, four airplanes; Wilixins 
will have three men with him, two air- 
planes, and but the scantiest necessities. 
He will have, however, the advantage 
of being unencumbered. His flight can 
be made swiftly, and without loss of 
time. Wilkins, too, has had vast ex- 
perience in polar travel. With Eielson, 
he was the first man to fly across the 
North Pole region from America to 
Europe last Spring, a flight which many 
geographers and navigators proclaimed 
as the greatest ever made. 








(Conctuded on Page 26) 
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The “robot” gets fed for a days work. 


Another “Robot” 


RITERS of fiction and plays 

have often built plets around 
mechanical men and automatons — 
pieces of machinery which do every 
thing a man can do, but scientific de- 
velopments of the last few months in 
such fields may some day equal by act- 
ual demonstration the wildest imagina- 
tive flights. 


Foremost among these is the startling 
“robot,” or mechanical man, the in- 
vention of Captain A. J. Roberts of 
London, almost human in its actions. 
When the Model Engineer Exhibition 
was held in London, the “robet’’ opened 
the exhibition by rising from his seat on 
a platform and extending Lis hand over 
the assembly. On a word from Captain 
Roberts, he rises and sits, walks and 
crosses streets. With this and the pre- 
vious device of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany as a start, scientists believe that 
the perfection of a mechanism which 
can be used in industry to perform 
many operations which now require 
human beings is not far off (Schol., 
Oct. 29, 1927, p. 19). 

A step in this direction was taken 
recently in New York City, where the 
New York Edison Company put into 
commission a new “robot” power dis- 
tributing plant. 


The value of such mechanisms for 
warfare has now also been demon- 
strated. At the annual meeting of the 
Army Ordnance Department at Aber- 
deen, Maryland, an anti-aircraft gun 
was demonstrated which computes and 
holds its range against aircraft, and 
even ascertains the altitude of an ap- 
proaching plane through sound waves. 
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French school boys and girls entertained in 
Berlin by German young people. This annual 
exchange of visits, like the Oratorical contests, 
is helping to promote international friendship. 


French Boy Champion Orator 


oo honor of being recognized as 
the best schoolboy orator in the 
world was won by René Ponthieu, a 
Frenchman, in the finals of the Third 
International Oratorical Contest, 
which was held in Washington on Oc- 
tober 13. Ponthieu received a silver 
cup in token of his victory. Eight high 
school boys, who had survived numer- 
ous eliminations in as many countries, 
participated. James R. Moore, high 
school student of Somerset, Kentucky, 
spoke for the United States. 


Each speaker at the contest was in- 
troduced to the audience with the sing- 
ing of the national anthem of his coun- 
try by a mixed chorus of 300 voices, 
and the United States Marine Band 
played. The contest was heard by 6500 


people. 


Seven American boys, winners of 
the preliminary contests which were 
conducted by American newspapers in 
various parts of the United States, re- 
cently returned from a tour of Euro- 
pean countries. 

The speakers and their subjects in 
the International Oratorical Contest 
were: 

Efrain Brito Rosado of Mexico, “The 
Character and Future of Spanish Culture in 
America.” 

José de Tomaso of Argentina, “The Con- 
fraternity of the Americas.” 

Dudley Raymond Barker of England, “The 
English Governmental System.” 

Julio Cesar Fernandez of Cuba, “Cuba’s 
Future.” 

William Fox, Jr., of Canada, “Canada’s 
Future.” 


René Ponthieu of France, “French Thought 
and the Idea of Liberty.” 

James R. Moore of the United States, “The 
Development of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Heinz Barth of Germany, “Unity, Justice 
and Liberty in the Development of the Ger- 
man Constitution.” 
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Almighty, hear my prayer, 


(Concluded on Page 29) 





Justice Holmes at 87 


Justice Holmes’ Long Service 


NEW record in the history of the 

United States Supreme Court was 
established by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes recently, when he became the 
oldest jurist who has ever been a mem- 
ber of the Court. Previously, the rec- 
ord had been held by Chief Justice 
Roger Brooke Taney, who died Octo- 
ber 10, 1864, at the age of 87 years, 6 
month, 25 days. Justice Holmes passed 
this age several weeks ago. Students 
will remember Roger Taney as the man 
who handed down the famous decision 
on the Dred Scott case in the pre-Civil 
War days. 


Justice Holmes’ advanced age is not 
so important as his active participation 
in all the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court. Recognized by many as one of 
the greatest lawyers who ever sat on 
the Supreme bench, he is as durable 
as the famous “one horse shay” of his 
father’s poem. Nothing in the proceed- 
ings of the Court escapes his keen at- 
tention. Although his court papers are 
always terse and the shortest of any 
handed down by members of the court, 
he has for years kept data of all mo- 
tions brought before it, together with 
extensive notes and arguments of cases. 
He has long been known as an expo- 
nent of the constitutional guarantees 
which affect the rights of citizens. 


The service of Justice Holmes and 
of other elderly men on the bench 
(Chief Justice Taft is 71, Brandeis 72, 
Van Devanter 69, and McReynolds and 
Sutherland 66) calls attention to the 
fact that the next President will prob- 
ably have the appointment of several 
members, perhaps a majority, of the 
Supreme Court. This possibility has 
figured in the prohibition phase of the 
present campaign. 
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The house where Stonewall Jackson died after 
the battle of Chaucellorsville. 


A Battle Park in Virginia 


N a field where sixty-five years 

ago thousands of men of the North 
and South laid down their lives, Presi- 
dent Coolidge was the principal speak- 
er in the dedication of the Fredericks- 
burg and Spottsylvania battlefields me- 
morials, October 19, at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, recounting the story of the 
evolution from that struggle of a united 
nation. 

The dedicated section was the scene 
of some of the hardest fought battles of 
the Civil War. Near it lie the historic 
fields of Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania 
Court House, and the North and South 
had opposing camps here for most of 
the War. It was here, in the May of 
1863, that General Hooker led the 
Army of the North against Lee’s forces 
at Chancellorsville and was repulsed, 
with a loss of 17,000 men; but Lee lost 
the ablest and most gallant of his gen- 
erals, “Stonewall” Jackson, at the same 
time, who fell through the mistake of 
his own men. 


Then followed the titanic struggle 
between Lee and Grant. It was from 
the Spottsylvania campaign which fol- 
lowed that Grant sent back to Washing- 
ton the famous dispatch announcing his 
intention “‘to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer!’ Less than a year 
later the war was ended. 

The memorial will take its place with 
Gettysburg as a national shrine. The 
government will place 1,800 markers 
to denote the army units which were 
placed there, and other memorials are 
to be provided by states and individuals. 
Above a stone arch at the entrance to 
the memorial is the inscription: “Pause ; 
Here Thousands Died for an Ideal.” 
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OR very good reasons this is the 

most unpredictable election in recent 
history. The factors of Smith’s religious 
and political affiliations, the prohibition 
issue, the epidemic of “bolting” leaders 
from both parties, the undoubted in- 
crease in the woman’s vote, the farm 
depression, the Democratic support by 
some big business men, and the univer- 
sally intense interest in a truly exciting 
campaign all combine to make it a quag- 
mire for statisticians. More states in 
this election are “doubtful” than in 
many years. The Republicans are elaim- 
ing several states in the “Solid South.” 
The Democrats are optimistic about 
the normally Republican Middle West. 
The “independent” voter has become 
the real balance of power. 

All campaign arithmetic must start 
from the fact that the United States 
is normally Republican by several mil- 
lion votes. In state and municipal elec- 


19S28— A PROBABLE HOOVER VICTORY 
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tions, many people regularly vote Dem- 
ocratic who vote for a Republican 
President, and the Democrats seem to 
have fallen into the sad position of a 
permanent minority party which can 
only win under the most exceptional 
circumstances. Of the 68 years since the 
Republican Party first assumed power 
in 1860, all but sixteen (the two ad- 
ministrations of Grover Cleveland, and 
the two of Woodrow Wilson) have 
been Republican years. In 1912, Wilson 
was a minority President, elected solely 
by virtue of the Taft-Roosevelt split. 
In 1916 Wilson became a majority 
President by a narrow margin, prin- 
cipally because the great Middle West 
supported the man who “kept us out 
of war.” That election was a good deal 
of a fluke. It was the only exception in 
70 years to the rule that no President 
can be elected without the electoral vote 
of the industrial East, or at least of 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


WHO Wil 


An Analysis of the Votingbrosp 


New York, which contains 10 per cent of 
nation’s population and 20 per cent of j 
wealth. 

The nomination of Smith at Houston y, 
a recognition’ of this fundamental fact. 
strategy of the Democrats, therefore, ; 
based upon four main factors: 


The Solid South 

First, they must hold the Solid South 
line. For traditional reasons growing out , 
the Civil War and the race question, tg 
Southern states have never gone Republi 
in 70 years. They are Virginia, North Can 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 4 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, : 
Texas, with a total of 114 electoral vo 
(see page 18). In some of these states, 1 
ably North Carolina, Florida and Te 
there is a distinct possibility that 
Hoover may emerge victor. There is a go 
deal of Northern influence in them; povwd 
ful Democratic leaders like Senator Simm 
of North Carolina are hostile or apathetic 
Smith; and Hoover is popular in the Sou 
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is distasteful to the majority of dry, Prote 
ant Southerners. In many ways it would 
a salutary thing for Southern politics toh 
its solid bloc broken. Yet in most of th 
states the Democratic majority is usually 
large that it could be substantially redug 
without imperiling a Democratic victe 
And most potent of all considerations ist 
desire of the “out” partisans to get back i 
control of Federal offices. The Democrs 
leaders have therefore rested their hopes 
a belief that the South will hold firm. 


The Industrial East 
Second. The Democrats must carry th 
or four of the urban industrial states of 
East, especially New York with its 45 ¢ 
toral votes. Smith is strong in southern N 
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England, has a good chance in Massachiifriendly 
etts and Rhode Island, and a fighting chagfaFolle 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Dclawaii6 state 
If he carried all these and the Solid Soule suffic 


he would have 206 electoral votes, and wom maki; 


have to gain 60 from the border states 4 seve 
the West to win. The basis of the Smith @MMlatforn 
gument in the East is his known strengthiiimployr 


a vote-getter in New York (but electingijasa s 
Governor is not the same as electing a Praliid it n 
dent); the appeal to large groups of foregmlf is 


voters on a possible revision of the immigggpasider 
tion laws; and the anti-prohibition progeampinds. | 
which is unquestionably the majority seqmparding 
ment of most of the states mentioned. Ons CO) 
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bospects for Next Tuesday 


too, Smith has won many financial and com- 
mercial leaders, and for the first time in late 
years, the Democrats have ample funds. The 
sddition of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the New 
York state ticket will bring upper-class 
strength to Smith, and although Hoover will 
probably carry the up-state .counties by a 
substantial plurality, it is doubtful whether 
he can overcome Smith’s great popularity in 
the city. 
The Rural West 

Third. Smith must capitalize the disaffec- 


tin in the Middle Western Farm Belt by 
carrying at least a few of the big agricultural 


tates, along with some of the so-called “bor- 
der” states—Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
cky, Tennessee, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Of the latter, his best chances are in Mary- 


land and Missouri, each of which contains 


arge wet cities, with agricultural hinterlands. 
Kentucky and Tennessee are a curious un- 
stable mixture of mountain Republicans and 
owland Democrats. The farm relief program 
of Smith, while not an out-and-out commit- 
ment to the McNary-Haugen equalization fee 
has appealed strongly to the farm states. But 
Bmith’s prospects for carrying Nebraska, 
Bouth Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and I]- 
inois are only fair. In Illinois he may carry 
ok County (Chicago) and the industrial 
owns, but downstate is different. In Wiscon- 
in his wet appeal is a large factor in Mil- 
raukee, but a much larger one is the decision 
f the LaFollette group. 


The Progressive Vote 
Fourth. Smith must win seventy-five per 
ent or more of the 4,800,000 voters who sup- 
borted the LaFollette Progressive ticket in 
924. Many of these were drawn from for- 
ner Democrats who failed to vote for Davis. 
Probably a million were Socialists or adher- 
nts of other minor parties. And while La 
dllette carried only one state—Wisconsin, 
here the LaFollette leaders are now very 
riendly to Smith—the combined Davis and 
aFollette vote exceeded that of Coolidge in 
6 states, which, added to New York, would 
e sufficient to elect Smith. Smith, therefore, 
making a distinct bid for liberal support 
yseveral progressive planks in his personal 
latform, particularly on water-power, un- 
mployment, and foreign relations. But he 
a strong Socialist candidate to combat, 
nd it must be remembered that Hoover him- 
f is no hidebound conservative and has 
msiderable appeal to certain progressive 
ids. Further, the phenomenal majorities of 
arding and Coolidge in the last two elec- 
ms contained many independent Democrats 
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1916 — WILSON ELECTED 
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voters, and has received more than 
2,500,000 votes up to October 8. They 
, are divided as follows: Hoover, 1,593,- 
‘ 436; Smith, 910,234, or Hoover 63 per 
- cent, Smith 36 per cent. In only four 
Southern states does the Digest poll 
give Smith a clear majority over his 
opponent, which would indicate an elec- 
toral vote of only 43 for him! On the 
other hand, the votes from the South- 
ern states are slow coming in, and no 
Republican dreams that the outlook is 
as rosy as that. A significant factor re- 
vealed by the Digest is the fact that 
Smith is drawing almost as much sup- 
port from those who voted for Coolidge 
in 1924 as he is from dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrats. Hoover is drawing many 
Democratic votes in the South, but his 
gains from Davis voters are far less 
than Smith’s the other way. This shift 
might carry New York for Smith and 


(Concluded on Page 18) 


who must themselves be won _ back. 
How near are the Democrats likely 
to come to realizing all these fond 
hopes? If we go by claims of cam- 
paign managers, we get nowhere. Mr. 
Raskob has made the astounding pre- 
diction of 309 or more electoral votes 
for Smith. Mr. Good, the Western Re- 
publican manager, declares Smith will 
not carry a state west of the Alle- 
ghenies and north of the border. 


Straws in the Wind 


But it is certainly true that while 
Smith’s popular vote will be larger 
than Davis’ and may make several 
states a very close thing, every serious 
nation-wide straw vote has revealed 
Smith far to the rear in the electoral 
column. The most important of them 
all is, of course, the Literary Digest 
poll, which has circularized 19,000,000 
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several other Northern states, but it 
makes him shaky south of the Mason- 
Divon line. The importance of the Di- 
gest poll lies in the extraordinary ac- 
curacy with which it predicted the 1924 
result, with less than three per cent 
deviation from the popular votes of 
Coolidge and Davis, and with the in- 
terchange of but two states on the elec- 
toral vote. 


The Hearst papers poll, which is not 
so thorough as the Digest’s, gives Smith 
(Oct. 20) 128 electoral votes, includ- 
ing New York, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
and only six Southern states. 


Another poll of interest is that of the 
Editor and Publisher, which circular- 
ized 925 newspaper editors in every 
state, asking their best opinion, regard- 
less of sympathies, on the outcome in 
their own states. If a majority of edi- 
tors in a given state considered it safe 
for one candidate, he was given the 
electoral vote. On this basis, Smith 
would receive 126 electoral votes to 
Hoover’s 387, with the 18 of Missouri 
considered doubtful. 


The best conclusion from all avail- 
able indications is, therefore, that 
Smith’s chance is a very remote one, 
depending upon the upsetting of public 
sentiment by some extraordinary events 
in certain doubtful states. Smith is ac- 
customed to making whirlwind finishes 
in his state campaigns, but it is doubt- 
ful whether anything he can do can un- 
dermine the vast and solid, if rather 
quiet, public confidence in Mr. Hoover. 
Governor Smith is in grave danger of 
losing several Southern states. His 
strength in the East has probably been 
overestimated outside of New York. He 
is personally popular in the Middle 
West, but is unlikely to carry enough 
of the farm states to make it a race. 




































Table of Electoral Votes 

Alabama . 12 New Hampshire... 4 
Arizona ,... . 3 New Jersey._£_— 14 
Arkansas . 9 New Mexico ..... 
California . 13 New York —.. 45 
Colorado ......... . 6 North Carolina —. 12 
Connecticut . 7 North Dakota. 5 
Delaware .. .. 3 Ohio a 
ae 6 Oklahoma .— 10 
Georgia <_< === 
Idaho .... .. 4 Pennsylvania —. 38 
pee 29 ode Island. 5 
Indiana . 15 South Carolina .. 9 
owa ...... .. 13 South Dakota _. 5 
Kansas _ .. a 1 Tee... Te 
Kentucky 13 Texas a 
Louisiana ~~ 2 _eeeweaay 
, on Ll le 
Maryland —...... i eee 12 
Massachusetts 18 Washington —. 
Michigan ,. 15 West Virginia. 8 
Minnesota . 12 Wisconsin .——. 13 
Mississippi ..... 10 Wyoming _.... 3 
ee, eS —_ 
Montana ...... 4 Total cae 
Nebraska — Necessary for 
gg RE election 266 














THE SCHOLASTIC 


How the Electoral System Works 


MAN from Mars plumped down 

in free America in October, 1928, 
might hear and see so much of Hoover 
and Smith as to suppose that the Ameri- 
can people will vote November 6 for 
the man who is to be President for the 
next four years. It might be a shock 
to him to learn that the President is 
not elected strictly by the people at 
all; that the ticket which gets the most 
votes in the country at large may never 
get to the White House (Hayes and 
Benjamin Harrison actually received 
fewer popular votes than their oppo- 
nents, Tilden and Cleveland) ; and that 
we do not vote for Presidential candi- 
dates, but for a list of persons called 
“electors,” printed under the names of 
the respective parties on the ballots in 
each state, persons who are usually ob- 
scure and completely unknown to the 
voter. These curious facts arise out of 
an antiquated electoral system which 
has been the despair of logicians and 
political scientists for a hundred years. 


The Mechanics of the Election 


Article II of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “Each state shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and 
representatives in the Congress.” No 
official of the Federal Government could 
be an elector. The chosen electors were 
to meet in their respective states, usu- 
ally in the state capitol, on the first 
Monday in January after election, and 
vote by ballot for two persons for 
President. The results of this ballot 
were to be certified, sealed, and trans- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States Senate, who then, on the second 
Wednesday of February, in the pres- 
ence of the entire Congress, should 
open the certificates and have the votes 
counted. The person having a major- 
ity of the votes should be President; 
the one with the next highest number 
should be Vice President. If no one 
had a majority, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should choose the President 
from the five highest on the list. If 
there were a tie for the Vice Presi- 
dency, the Senate should decide it. 


The intention of the framers of the 
Constitution in these complicated pro- 
visions was to remove the election of 
the President as far as possible from 
the partisan passions of the electorate. 
The founding fathers distrusted too 
much democracy. Their idea was that 
the Electoral College, composed of the 
ablest men of each state, twice removed 


from the choice of the voters, should 
exercise their discretion in the selection 
of the best men for the highest offices, 
No parties, as we know them today, 
were foreseen. The entire machinery 
of modern party politics, in fact, is 
extra-Constitutional. 

In the first two elections (1789 and 
1792), everybody was for General 
Washington and no question of the in- 
dependence of the electors was raised. 
In the election of 1796 the lines of the 
Federalist and Republican (now Dem- 
ocratic) Parties were well defined, and 
the electors, while unpledged, were ex- 
pected to support either John Adams 
or Thomas Jefferson. By 1800 the no- 
tion of freedom for the electors had 
practically vanished. The election was 
conducted with regular party tickets. 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, 
and Aaron Burr, the Federalist, both 
received the same number of votes, 73, 
and the election was thrown into the 
House, which, after a long struggle, 
chose Jefferson for President and Burr 
for Vice President. Thus, if the Presi- 
dent had died in office, the executive 
control would have passed to the op- 
posite party. This weakness of the 
system led to the adoption in 1804 of 
the 12th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, superseding the scheme of Article 
II. 

This Amendment, in operation today, 
provides that each elector shall vote 
for one person for President, and one 
for Vice President, both to be chosen 
by a majority of the college. The rest 
of the procedure remained practically 
the same. From that time the electors 
have been mere automatons carrying 
out the will of the majority of voters 
in each state, and there has been but 
one case (a century ago) of an elector 
betraying his party pledge and voting 
for another candidate. 

Two elections since then have failed 
to be decided by the Electoral College 
—that of 1824, in which John Quincy 
Adams was declared by the House of 
Representatives the winner over An- 
drew Jackson, with Henry Clay and 
William H. Crawford so splitting the 
vote that no one had a majority, though 
Jackson stood highest in the electoral 
vote; and that of 1876, in which Sam- 
uel J. Tilden (Dem.) had a popular 
majority over Rutherford B. Hayes, 
but the Republicans disputed the valid- 
ity of 22 electoral votes in four states. 
No precedent existed, but Congress fin- 
ally appointed a commission of five 
senators, five representatives, and five 
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Supreme Court justices, which by a 
strict party vote of 8 to 7 legalized the 
Republican electors and declared Hayes 
President. 

The Constitution leaves to the states 
the method of choosing the electors. At 
first the Legislatures themselves elected 
them. Later it was often customary for 
two of the electors of each state to be 
chosen at large by popular vote, and 
the others by Congressional districts, 
one to each. This made it possible for 
the electoral vote of a state to be split 
between the parties. This practice, 
however, has long been abandoned. The 
last state to try it was Michigan in 
1892. The present unit system puts a 
premium on the party which is able to 
dominate each state, and all votes for 
the minority party are wasted so far 
as affecting*the national ‘result. 


Effects of the Electoral System 


The electoral system has had some 
inequitable results. For instance, Ne- 
vada, with 77,000 population, has three 
electoral votes or one to every 26,000, 
while New York, with over 11,000,000, 
has but 45, or one to about 250,000 
persons. This happens, of course, be- 
cause the electoral vote of each state 
equals the sum of its representatives 
and senators, and any state, regardless 
of its size, is entitled to two senators 
and at least one Congressman at large. 
Thus the very small states (in popula- 
tion) like Nevada, Montana, Wyom 
ing, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Dela 
ware, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
are given a disproportionate weight at 
the expense of the very populous states 
like New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Ohio. 

Again, because it is electoral votes 
that count rather than the size of popu- 
lar majorities, good strategy compels 
the parties to throw their heaviest 
forces of men and money into the so- 
called “doubtful” states, capable of be- 
ing swayed either way by a small mar- 
gin. It is foolish for instance, for the 
Democrats to attempt to pile up a rec- 
ord majority in Mississippi, which has 
never gone Republican in all the years 
of its existence. And it would be 
equally absurd for the Republicans to 
make special efforts in a rock-ribbed 
Republican state like Vermont or Penn- 
sylvania. But certain states have for 
many years been “pivotal” in presiden- 
tial elections, notably New York, Ohio 
and Indiana. Many of the party nom- 
inees have come from these states in 
consequence, and there is always a hot 
fight to win them. In 1916 California 
went Democratic by less than 4,000 
votes, because Mr. Hughes, the Re- 
publican candidate, was popularly sup- 





—Page in the Louisville Courier Journal 


AN ELECTION NIGHTMARE 


posed to have slighted Senator Hiram 
Johnson, the state leader. The Cali- 
fernia returns were several days in 
doubt, and for some time Hughes ap- 
peared elected. California’s 13 electoral 
votes would have made Hughes Presi- 
dent, with 267 to Wilson’s 264. Even 
closer was Minnesota, which went for 
Hughes by only 392 plurality. Had 
the election depended on Minnesota’s 
12 electoral votes, a switch of 200 
voters in that state would have decided 
the Presidency! 

Agitation for abolition of the Elec- 
toral College in favor of “direct elec- 
tion” of the President by a majority 
of the total popular vote is no new 
thing, and a constitutional amendment 
to effect it has long been advocated by 
Senator Norris of Nebraska. There is 
room for argument on both sides (see 
Short Debate No. 1, Schol., Oct. 6, p. 
21), but there is no immediate likeli- 
hood that the electoral system will be 
eliminated. 

Another important consideration un- 
der the electoral system is the appor- 
tionment of the House of Representa- 
tives, which according to the Constitu- 
tion, must be made every ten years on 
the basis of each new Census. Despite 
several efforts in Congress recently, 
there has been no reapportionment of 
the House since the Census of 1910—a 
period of great expansion and shifting 
of population in many parts of the 
country. Since electoral votes depend 
on representation in Congress, states 
which have grown rapidly since 1910 
are penalized in the election. For ex- 
ample, Indiana and Michigan both have 
15 electoral votes, but the population 
of Michigan is now estimated by the 
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Census Bureau to be 4,500,000, as 
against Indiana’s 3,200,000. Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Iowa and Wisconsin 
have the same number of electoral votes 
—13. Yet California today has two 
million more population than Iowa or 
Kentucky, and nearly that many more 
than Wisconsin. 

Prof. William Starr Myers of Prince- 
ton University (in an article in the 
October North American Review) and 
other Constitutional authorities hold 
that, owing to the refusal of Congress 
to make a reapportionment on the 1920 
Census, the election, if close, may be 
open to challenge by the defeated party 
as illegal. It would be possible for one 
candidate to be elected under the pres- 
ent distribution who would be defeated 
if the inequities of the apportionment 
had been properly remedied. The courts 
have no power, however, to determine 
the number of representatives in Con- 
gress, nor could the membership of the 
Electoral College be altered except by 
Congressional action. 


“Who Painted Me?” 
Contest No. 2 Results 

The First Prize of a good print of an etch- 
ing or painting for the best answer to “Who 
Painted Me?” Contest No. 2, in the October 
6 issue, is awarded to Mary Evelyn Man, 
Catholic Central High School, Caledonia, 
Minnesota. Her essay on Raphael’s “Nicco- 
lini Madonna” appears below. Honorable 
Mention is awarded to the following: Milton 
Zinar, Evander Childs High School, Bronx, 
New York City; Franklin J. May, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Frances Paoliel- 
lo, 358 Lakeside Avenue, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
and Rita Slocum, Schenectady, (N.Y.) High 
School. 

All of the many contestants detected 
Raphael without any trouble, but when it 
came to naming the Madonna, many were 
stumped, the guesses ranging from the Ma- 
donna del Baldacchino to the Sistine. Raphae! 
painted over a hundred Madonnas, and it’s 
part of the game to get the picture accurately. 
Please remember also that the essays must 
be limited to 100 words. Be sure you havz 
your name, school, and town on the sheet. 


The Niccolini Madonna 
By Raphael Sanzio 


Raphael’s “Niccolini Madonna” was owned 
by the Niccolini family in Florence; hence 
its name. The original is twenty-two by 
thirty inches. The tunic of the Madonna is 
red, the mantle blue, and the head-dress a 
gauzy film. Last year Sir Joseph Duveen 
bought the original from Lady Desborough, 
in whose family it was an heirloom. 

The Child’s face expresses happiness and 
his purity lights the picture. His hand clasps 
his mother’s bodice trustfully. The mother’s 
eyes are lowered in adoration. The eye comes 
to rest in the high light of the center that 
binds the Iove of the mother and the Divine 
Son. —Mary Evelyn Man, 

Catholic Central High School, 
Caledonia, Minnesota. 











(See Page 30 for Contest No. 4) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Graf Zeppelin Heralds Future Air Liners 


HE first of the giant air liners of 

the future has arrived. Battered 
by wind and storm, the Graf Zeppelin, 
largest dirigible of the air, arrived at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, with a crew of 
twenty and a passenger list of forty, 
plus 53,000 pieces of mail, after a voy- 
age of four days, fifteen hours, and 48 
minutes from Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, captain of the 
ship, had brought the 770 foot airship 
6300 miles, the longest flight ever made 
by any mode. The Graf Zeppelin had 
been forced many hundreds of miles out 
of its course. Almost as soon as it left 
Friedrichshafen, storm areas were en- 
countered, and the ship headed south 
over land to the Mediterranean Sea, 
off the coast of Africa. Here it swung 
west over the Atlantic. 

Halfway across, the big thrill of the 
journey came. The Graf Zeppelin en- 
countered a small gale, and the cover- 
ing of the port stabilizer, which helps 
keep the ship on an even keel, was rip- 
ped open by the wind. The ship took 
a violent dip, bucking in the wind. Then 
young Knut Eckener, 24-year-old son 
of the commander, climbed out on the 
stabilizer with three others of the crew, 
and on that exposed perch, 1,000 feet 
above the ocean, they made fast what 
remained of the covering to avert fur- 
ther damage and possible disaster. 

From this point on, the speed of the 
ship was materially reduced. However, 
intermittent flashes from the zeppelin’s 
radio informed an anxious world that 
steady progress was being made toward 
the Atlantic coast. Then the silver- 
gray bag was sighted off Cape Charles, 
Va. The rest of flight was a triumphal 
one. Passing over Washington, Captain 
Eckener flashed greetings to President 
Coolidge, who returned the salute. 
From here the boat went on to Phila- 


delphia, to New York, and to Lake- 
hurst, where it landed four years to 
the day after the landing of another 
giant air ship, the Los Angeles, from 
Germany to the United States after a 
non-stop flight of 5,081 miles under the 
same commander. 

All of the passengers, including three 
Americans, reported a thrilling trip, 
with but minor discomforts. The lone 
woman passenger, Lady Drummond 
Hay, called it “bully.” The passengers 
played games and never tired of watch- 
ing the vast panorama of sky, ocean, 
and landscape, as they passed over 
nations and islands. Because of the 
vast quantity of explosive hydrogen gas 
in the bag, smoking was forbidden. 

The greatest part of the journey was 
flown with a newly developed fuel, blue 
gas. The five giant engines were pro- 
pelled by the gas, which air experts 
pronounced superior to anything yet 
developed. The ship was also equipped 
with wireless apparatus capable of 
sending messages up to 1000 miles, and 
two receiving sets. 

The successful crossing of the Graf 
Zeppelin brings closer the projected 
regular trans-Atlantic passenger air 
line. Germany and England are both 
developing mammoth air cruisers, which 
will excel steamships not only in speed, 
but in passenger comfort, a lack which 
has retarded faster development of air 
travel for long distances. The flying 
liner of the future will be the last word 
in luxury. A boat of this type is the 
R-100, now being built in England, 
which will carry 100 passengers, for 
regular service between England and 
New York, It is estimated that the 
westward crossing will take two days, 
against six by a fast ship, and the east- 
ward crossing about a day and a half. 
It will be equipped with passenger 
cabins, promenade decks, a dining room 





CAPTAIN HUGO ECKENER 


seating fifty people at one time, clec- 
tric kitchens, and lounges. 

The United States is not lagging be- 
hind in the development of these new 
giants of the air. Congress has autlhior- 
ized the construction of two huge dirigi- 
bles, to be used as naval vessels, which 
will be the largest in the world. The 
two new ships, which will be known 
as the ZRS-4 and the ZRS-5 will cost 
$7,285,000. Each will be of 6,500,000 
cubic foot gas volume, greatly surpass- 
ing in size and performance any other 
ships now being built. They will be 
nearly three times the size of the Los 
Angeles. 

A feature will be provision for the 
carrying of airplanes through the con- 
struction of a hangar inside the hulls 
of the dirigibles capable of housing five 
scouting planes. The ships will have a 
cruising radius of over 9,000 miles, or 
two and one-half times that of the Los 
Angeles, and will be capable of a speed 
of more than seventy-two knots an 
hour. 





The Graf Zeppelin crossing the Virginia coast line. 


Warping the monster ship into its Lakehurst hangar. 
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SHORT DEBATES 


2. The Great Lakes-to-Ocean 
Canal Route 


By William R. Foulkes 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: That The All-American Route 
from the Lakes to the Ocean is more desir- 
able than the St. Lawrence Route. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The All-American Route will more pro- 
fitably serve the bulk of our shipping, 
which is coast-wise. 

(Our coast-wise shipping is now much greater 
than our trans-Atlantic trade, and ship operators 
prophesy even greater increase if All-American 
route is built. St. Lawrence route will follow river 
for over a thousand miles, and ships will then be 
a thousand miles north of N. Y., whereas All- 
American route is only 340 miles to the ocean.) 


II. Joint participation in St. Lawrence Route 
with Canada will raise problems seriously 
threatening our amicable relations with 
that nation. 

(The success of American coast-wise shipping 
depends upon the fact that only American ships 
may participate. If both nations aid in construc- 
tion, both nations will be able to demand equal 
privileges. Canada would be within legal and 
moral rights demanding the right to participate 
in coast wise trade. 

III. Joint participation with Canada in the St. 

Lawrence Route will in effect subsidize 
a dependency of our greatest commercial 
rival, to ‘the detriment of our own 
interests. 

(We will be paying American money to give to 
Canadian lake ports the same advantages we seek 
for our own; we would be paying American money 
to give several millions of people on foreign 
soil the advantages of deep-water traffic. Under 
the terms of the recent Kellogg Pact one nation 
does not guarantee another even “benevolent 
neutrality.” 
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NEGATIVE 


I. St. Lawrence Route is more practical from 
an engineering standpoint. 


(This is indicated in the reports of the various 
engineering bodies. Less channels to be built; 
fewer difficult engineering feats. It is the natural 
way.) 

II. St. Lawrence Route can be built and 

maintained at far less expense. 

(This is indicated in the reports of the various 
engineering bodies. N. Y. has already spent 60 
million dollars to control water, and far greater 
expenditures would be required to keep All- 
American Route navigable, whereas nature furn- 


ishes 241,000 second-feet of water at head of St. 
Lawrence River.) 


III. St. Lawrence Route will bestow greater 
benefits upon all parties concerned. 


_(Will be able to eliminate passage through New 
York, with its numerous bridges and its terrible 
congestion. All-American Route can never be any- 
thing but a canal system, strictly limited in its 
possibilities. The St. Lawrence Route brings ships 
near the trans-Atlantic lanes, and makes the in- 
land ports nearer European markets than would 
the All-American route.) 


REFERENCES 


Congressional Digest, January, 1927 (Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. Best data avail- 
able in any one publication. Abstracts of reports 
of all official bodies, engineering groups, etc., to 
date of publication. Statistics, maps, explanation 
of terms and features involved. Selected Affirma- 
te and Negative arguments. 

Congressional Record: March 22, 24, 26, 1922. 
Outlook: 145:105. January 26, 1927. 

Scientific American: 136:164. March, 1927. 
Legislative Document Number 20. State of N. Y., 
1921. Also “Progress Report” No. 1-4 of the 
Commission in Opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Ship and Canal Power Project. J. B. Lyon & 
Co., Albany. 
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“Let's swing ‘Tosemen “ 











LET'S SWING TOGETHER 

Getting the nation’s and the world’s hu- 
manitarian work done calls for cooperation— 
the Red Cross must have the confidence and 
support of the people in performance of its 
duties. Catherine Lewis has pictured this with 
a few strokes of her pen. The American Red 
Cross has its annual Roll Call, to enroll mem- 
bers for 1929, from November 11 to 29, 
1928. Join through your local Chapter. 


Steady Work 


Vacation 
with full pay 


Men—Women 
18 to 55 


Valuable Coupon 


Mail it teday 
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| Franklin Institute, Dept. K310, Rochester, 
j Rush to me Free of Charge, list of U. 
ment Big Pay Jobs now obtainable. 






N. Y. 

S. Govern- ? 
Send Free 32- 4 
| page book telling salaries, duties, hours, etc., with ' 
| sample coaching. Tell me how I can get a position. 
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$1.50. Send for free trial copy. No obligation. 


THE DEBATERS’ DIGEST, 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 





In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


NY one can easily learn music by this remark- 
A able new method. And the cost is only a frac- 

tion of the old slow way. You don’t need a 
private teacher. You study entirely at home. 
Almost before you realize it you are playing real 
tunes and melodies, both popular and classic, to 
please your friends, amuse yourself, and make 
money. This wonderful new method of reading and 
playing music is as simple as reading a book. No 
private teacher could make it any clearer. The 
lessons come to you by mail at regular intervals— 
complete printed instructions, diagrams, all the 
music you need. You can select your own time to 
study or practice. And the cost averages only a few 
cents a day, including the music. If you play, 
you are always in demand. Many invitations come 
to yeu. And you meet the kind of people you have 
always wanted to know. 








, You Play from Notes 
Learn to Play The famous U.S. School 
of Music course is based 
by Note on he ge ——— 
musical principles, highly 
Mandolin Saxophone simplified. No “trick” or 
Piano Cello stunt method. You learn 
Organ Ukulele to play from notes, just 
Violin Cornet as the best musicians do. 
Banjo Trombone You learn to pick up any 
er any other piece of music, read it, 
instrument and understand it! So 
easily—so pleasantly! 











Almost before you realize it, you are playing 
tunes and melodies on your favorite instrument. 
You’ll be astonished at your own quick progress. Many 
students get ahead twice, and even three times, as fast as 
they would the ordinary routine way. 

Free Book Tells All 

Our free booklet, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home’’ 
—contains an offer that makes the course available at a 
very low price. Also a Free Demonstration Lesson which 
shows how delightfully quick and easy this wonderfully 
simple Method is. Instruments supplied when , cash 
or credit. If you really want to become a good player 01 
your favorite instrument, mail the coupon now—today. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 26711 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 
‘eS @eneneeeeeesn ee eee ee eee eS Se ew 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

26711 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free booklet, ‘“‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,”’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am i d in the followi course : 





Coenen cncisiocemeneccodhooesio’ Have You Inst.?.......... 
PD ccddccdnseccccccesecccccesidahsiMsbapesesccesccececs 
BE ic cnresiccscsccccccsiahsbeacccncttbbasscetees 
COIs cdeccccvcsccccccccccceccoscecese GNM s c cccccciscscess 





The Graf Zeppelin crossing the Virginia coast line. 
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Warping the monster ship into its Lakehurst hangar. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Fixing of German Debt Assured Under Proposed Revision of Dawes Plan; Hearst 
Correspondent Expelled from France; Chiang Kai-shek ne President 


A New Dawes Plan? 


5 iw most important step toward a 
final settlement of the World War 
seems about to be taken. The Dawes 
Plan, under which Germany has been 
paying instalments on an indefinite debt 
or “reparations” to the Allies has met 
with increasing criticism both in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. S. Parker Gilbert, 
the young American Agent-General for 
Reparations, has come to believe that 
the plan would sooner or later have to 
be revised if Germany is to meet the 
increasingly heavy burden and preserve 
her credit and productivity. After re- 
cent conferences with Washington offi- 
cials, he proceeded to London, secured 
the co-operation of Premier Baldwin 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer Win- 
ston Churchill, and then carried 
Churchill to Paris for preliminary dis- 
cussions with Premier Poincare looking 
toward an early revision. At this meet- 
ing J. P. Morgan, the leading inter- 
national banker of America, was pres- 
ent as an unofficial observer, for Ameri- 
can financiers are expected to play a 
leading part in the final settlement. 


The plan is to form a world commit- 
tee of bankers and economists to re- 
study the entire reparation situation, 
and fix the total of Germany’s debt and 
the terms of her payments. It will con- 
tain British, French, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian representatives, and for the first 
time, German. The United States will 
be asked to be represented on the com- 
mission, and three or more American 
private citizens will probably be ap- 
pointed, headed by Owen D. Young, 
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who is credited with the lion’s share of 
the brain work on the original Dawes 
committee. The result is a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gilbert. 


Although the United States does not 
share directly in German reparations, 
it has a great stake in any settlement 
because of the war debts owed to 
America by most of the Allied nations. 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg have recently made it plain to 
Allied “feelers” that they consider the 
debt settlements distinctly separated 
from the reparations question. They 
will not allow a discussion of the two 
in common. The Europeans, however, 
have persistently urged that the issues 
cannot be considered apart, and while 
they now realize that the American po- 
sition is immovable, they will base any 
revision of the reparations on the 
amounts they are compelled to pay 
America. France has not yet ratified 
the Mellon-Berenger agreement on the 
French debt, owing to a fear that if 
Germany defaulted, France would be 
unable to meet her American payments. 
But under the proposed revision, 
France would have an assured sum 
from Germany annually sufficient to 
meet her debt for the 62 years of its 
term, and would probably ratify the 
agreement. 


The financial details are of course 
not yet fixed. But in general it is be- 
lieved that the Allies will ask only for 
a sufficient sum to offset their American 
payments, plus sufficient funds for re- 
construction of the actual property 
damage done by the invading German 


Prince Henry of 
England, climbing 
+ the pyramids during 
his visit to Efypt 
with the Prince of 
Wales. 


Ras Tafari, “King of Kings of Ethiopia.” 


armies. They will probably waive any 
claims to pensions or damages to per- 
sons through the war. This means that 
France and Belgium will need approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000 for reconstruc- 
tion, while the present cash value of the 
Allied debts is about $4,500,000,000, or 
a total of some eight billions. The year- 
ly payments by Germany will probably 
be fixed at about $500,000,000, which 
is somewhat under the annual normal 
payment by the Dawes Plan. A further 
possibility is that four billions of Ger- 
man railroad and industrial and rail- 
road bonds, now mortgaged to guaran- 
tee the payments, may be sold by inter- 
national bankers, chiefly in America, 
the proceeds to be used to discount the 
final 25 years of payments to the Allies. 


“L’ Affaire Horan’’ 


When the terms of the now defunct 
Anglo-French Naval Accord (Schol., 
Oct. 20) leaked out through a secret 
memorandum from the French Foreign 
Office to its own diplomats, published 
in all Hearst papers in America, Paris 
seethed with excitement about “treach- 
ery” in its own household. It was soon 
discovered that Harold J. T. Horan, 
the Paris correspondent of Hearst's 
Universal News Service, had been the 
channel through which the document 
was mailed first to Brussels and then 
cabled to America. Horan was arrested, 
grilled by the French police for a day, 
and when threatened with a prison 
term, told that he had received the 
document from William Randolph 
Hearst himself, who was also in Paris. 
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HAROLD HORAN 


This story did not agree, however, with 
other revelations. A French Foreign Of- 
fice attaché confessed that he gave it to 
a French journalist in the employ of 
Horan. International complications 
might have ensued had not the French 
suddenly released Horan and ordered 
him expelled from France. He was also 
dropped by the Anglo-American Press 
Association for unprofessional conduct. 
The whole episode took on the atmos- 
phere of a comic opera and rather ob- 
scured the fact that full publicity for 
the agreement had been promised by 
both the French and British. The ex- 
traordinary efforts to preserve its secre- 
cy cast doubt on its allegedly harmless 
nature. British public opinion was in- 
censed by the bungling of its own Gov- 
ernment, and the pact was roundly de- 


nounced by Lloyd George, the Liberal 


leader, as a sinister and stupid policy 
imperiling friendly relations with 
America, 

United China 


Chiang Kai-shek, commander-in-chief 
of the Nationalist military forces, was 
elected by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Nanking Government, to 
serve as the first president of the new 
republic. The election was a long way, 
of course, from being a democratic af- 
fair, but the power that is now held in 
a little coterie of 44 men may later fil- 
ter down to a _ national electorate. 
Chiang, only 41 years old, and a mili- 
tary genius of considerable power, was 
formally inaugurated on the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the outbreak of 
the revolution against the Manchu Em- 
press on the Dragon Throne of Pekin 
in 1911. Picturesque lantern proces- 


sions of young girls and solemn memo- 


rials to Sun Yat-sen, the great deity of 
Chinese Nationalism, marked the fete. 
Chiang has shown that he personally 
is no bloodthirsty militarist. He has co- 
operated with the civilian experts at 
Nanking, and is launching an elaborate 
program of economic and social prog- 
ress. He has, however, handicapped 
himself by obligations to the other 
military leaders of China, principally 
Feng Yu-hsiang, without whose help 
he could not have overrun northern 
China. Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 
son of the late Manchurian war lord, 
Chang Tso-lin, has sworn allegiance to 
the Nationalist Government. A State 
Council has been set up to assist Chiang 
Kai-shek, consisting of five military 
commanders (Feng and Chang in- 
cluded) who each control one of the 
great areas of the old Empire. Whether 
these men have reformed sufficiently to 
accept constitutionalism is the question 
of the hour. At any rate, the Nanking 
Government is pressing forward on its 
program of complete recognition by the 
foreign powers and the abolition of ex- 
tra territoriality and tariff privileges, on 
the lines of the treaty recently con- 
cluded with the United States. Ameri- 
can advisers are being employed in all 
sorts of technical branches, particular- 
ly finance, engineering, architecture, 
and transportation. Professor Edwin 
Kemmerer of Princeton will revise the 
taxation and currency laws. Henry 
Ford, Owen D. Young, Professor Jenks 
of N. Y. U., Professor Seligman of 
Columbia, and other experts have been 
invited to become economic advisers. 
Ford is interested and may accept. 


Foreign Notes 


The Prince of Wales and his younger 
brother, Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
have been paying an unofficial visit to the 
British colonies and protectorates in Africa. 
Beginning at Egypt, they started a “Cairo- 
to-Cape” expedition broken by. big game 
hunts. Two suggestions as to their future 
roles as imperial statesmen were made: that 
Wales might become Emperor of a united 
British East and Central Africa; and that 
Gloucester should be appointed Governor 
General of the Union of South Africa, at the 
request of the Boers themselves. General 
Hertzog, the South African Premier, proposed 
Henry as a popular choice when the elderly 
Earl of Athlone retires. 


Ras Tafari, for several years Regent of 
Abyssinia for his aunt, vhe Empress Zauditu, 
daughter of Menelik II, was crowned “King 
of Kings of Ethiopia, the Conquering Lion 
of Judah, and the Elect of God,” by appoint- 
ment of the Empress. The festivities, partici- 
pated in by representatives of the great pow- 
ers, were highly colorful and magnificent. 
King George and President Coolidge sent 
congratulations, 





GENERAL CHANG KAI-SHEK 


Hipolito Irigoyen, the 80-year-old veteran 
of Argentine politics, was inaugurated presi- 
dent at Buenos Ayres for a second term after 
six years of retirement. He is a man of great 
mystery but no swank, beloved as a champion 
of the people, and the deadly opponent of the 
great aristocratic ranch owners. His policies 
will probably be strongly nationalistic. Argen- 
tina has withdrawn from the League of Na- 
tions, remained neutral during the war, and 
took a highly critical stand toward the United 
States at the recent Havana congress. Serious 
questions regarding tariffs and the Monroe 
Doctrine may be raised by Irigoyen. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hot Fight On for Control of Senate; Federal Appointees to Change with New 
Administration; Connolly Convicted of Sewer Graft. 


The Color of Congress 

HE Presidential campaign has ab- 
4 sorbed so-much of the political en- 
ergy of the country that most citizens 
are in danger of forgetting that there 
are also elections for Congress, which 
may have a great deal to do with the 
direction of the government in the next 
four years. As usual, all seats in the 
House of Representatives are open, for 
its members are elected anew every two 
years. In addition, one third of the 
members of the United, States Senate 
must be elected, as 32 of its members, 
who have a six-year term, come up for 
re-election every two years. Three 
Senatorial vacancies on account of re- 
cent deaths are also to be filled in spe- 
cial elections, these being the seats of 
the late Senators Frank R. Gooding 
(Rep.) of Idaho, Frank B. Willis 
(Rep.) of Ohio, and Senator A. A. 
Jones (Dem.) of New Mexico. The 
Senators whose terms expire on March 
4, 1929 are listed below: 


Henry F. Ashurst, D., Arizona; Hiram W. John- 
son, R., California; George P. McLean, R., Con- 
necticut; Thomas F. Bayard, D., Delaware; Park 
Trammell, D., Florida; Arthur R. Robinson, R., 
Indiana; Frederick Hale, R., Maine; William C. 
Bruce, D., Maryland; David I. Walsh, D., Massa- 
chusetts; Arthur Vandenberg, R., Michigan; Hen- 
rik Shipsted, F-L., Minnesota; Hubert D. Stephens, 
D., Mississippi; James A. Reed, D., Missouri; Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, D., Montana; Robert B. Howell, 
R., Nebraska; Key Pittman, D., Nevada; Edward 
I. Edwards, D., New Jersey; Bronson Cutting, R., 
New Mexico; Royal S. Copeland, D., New York; 
Lynn J. Frazier, R., North Dakota; Simeon D. 
Fess, R., Ohio; David A. Reed, R., Pennsylvania; 
Peter G. Gerry, D., Rhode Island; Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, D., Tennessee; Earle B. Mayfield, D., 
Texas; William H. King, D., Utah; Frank L. 
Greene, R., Vermont; Claude A. Swanson, D., 
Virginia; C. C. Dill, D., Washington; M. M. 


Neely, D., West Virginia; Robert B. Kendrick, 
D., Wyoming. 





MAURICE E. CONNOLLY 
Convicted Queens Borough President. 


Since committee appointments in the 
Senate depend upon seniority in serv- 
ice, it is the custom for parties to re- 
nominate incumbent Senators so long 
as their service has been satisfactory. 
Of the men listed above, the great ma- 
jority are standing for reelection, but 
a few, notably the veteran Demo- 
cratic prosecutor, Jim Reed of Mis- 
souri, are voluntarily retiring. Special 
interest centers around the campaigns 
of six men who have generally been 
counted “Progressive” and who have 
largely held the balance of power in 
the closely divided Senate during the 
last Congress. These are young Bob 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, Shipsted, the 
lone Farmer-Labor Senator from Min- 
nesota, Howell of Nebraska, Frazier of 
North Dakota, Republicans, and Dill 
of Washington and Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, Democrats. Hiram Johnson of 
California is another. Hale of Maine 
has already been re-elected. 

The cases of Senators-elect Frank 
L. Smith of Illinois and William S. 
Vare of Pennsylvania, organization Re- 
publicans who weré not allowed to be 
seated in the last Congress, are still 
unsettled. Smith, refused admission, 
was succeeded by Otis Glenn as the 
Republican candidate from _ Illinois. 
The Vare case is still dragging on, with 
contested ballots from Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh yet to be examined for fraud 
by a Senate committee. 

Counting Smith and Vare, the Sen- 
ate during the past session stood Re- 
publicans 48, Democrats 47, and 
Farmer-Labor 1. The Republicans were 
able to control the organization, but on 
many important issues a Democratic- 
Progressive Republican coalition de- 
feated them. In the coming election, it 
can be seen that the Democrats would 
have to gain but two to control the 
Senate. Nineteen of those whose seats 
are at stake are Democrats, and most 
of them will probably be returned with 
little trouble, though Copeland of New 
York faces formidable opposition in 
Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton. 

In the House, the division is net so 
close, consisting of 238 Republicans, 
194 Democrats, 2 Farmer-Labor, and 
1 Socialist. There is no likelihood of 
this margin being overturned, but there 
is a distinct possibility that Hoover, if 
elected President, will have to work 
with a hostile Senate. 





SENATOR C. C. DILL 
Who is making a strong fight for reelection 
in Washington. 


Cabinet and Foreign Service 

What kind of a cabinet shall we have 
under the next Administration? That 
question will become more insistent be- 
tween Election Day and Inauguration 
Day. Neither candidate has given any 
intimation of his appointments in his 
official family. In Hoover’s case, as he 
is so clearly identified with the Coolidge 
policies, there has been some doubt 
whether he would exercise his undoubt- 
ed right to a cabinet of his own choos- 
ing. When a President dies in office, his 
successor usually continues the existing 
cabinet, as Coolidge did in 1922. But 
at other times, even though a man of 
the same party is elected, it is custom- 
ary for the Cabinet to leave him free 
to make new appointments. Secretary 
of State Kellogg has already made it 
clear that he will not accept office un- 
der another administration. Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon is aging, but 
is known to enjoy his job, and there is 
some talk of Hoover’s continuing him. 
Dr. Hubert Work, former Secretary of 
the Interior, is Hoover’s personal 
choice as campaign manager, a job 
which often has been rewarded by a 
Cabinet plum. Many feel, however, that 
Mr. Hoover would be wiser to make a 
clean sweep of all the department 
heads. 

If Governor Smith is elected, many 
interesting possibilities are in store. Of 
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—wNorth in the Washington Post. 


the names most prominently mentioned, 
Newton D. Baker for Secretary of 
State and Owen D. Young of General 
Electric for Secretary of the Treasury 
are outstanding. Then there is John J. 
Raskob, the Motors magnate and 
Democratic Chairman to think about. 
It is also considered possible that Smith 
might appoint the first woman cabinet 
member in history. Secretary of Labor 
would seem to be the only existing job 
she could fill, though if Congress ever 
creates a Secretary of Education, a 
woman might be the logical choice for 
that. One of the Governor’s closest ad- 
visors and most experienced social ad- 
ministrators is a woman, Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz. 

The Diplomatic service will probably 
also undergo a shaking up. Under the 
Rogers Act, which governs our foreign 
service, all ranks below that of Min- 
ister are filled by “career men,” that is, 
men who have been trained for the serv- 
ice and worked up from the bottom. 
This is important to maintain continu- 
ity and professional spirit. But the am- 
bassadorships and ministries to the 
major countries have always been sub- 
ject to Presidential appointment and 
have often been used as rewards for 
political services. Some of them are 
now filled by career men, and the rumor 
has gone out that twenty-two of these 
would refuse to resign next March. 
President Coolidge says it makes no 
difference. To the new Administration 
all these posts will be vacancies. Am- 
bassador Henry P. Fletcher at Rome, 
one of the most competent of our career 
diplomats, has forestalled trouble by 
announcing his permanent retirement. 
He has served under five presidents. 


New York Grafters Convicted 


Maurice E. Connolly, president of 
Queens Borough, New York City, 
which has nearly a million population 








itself, along with an engineer of the 
borough Sewer Bureau, has been con- 
victed of conspiracy with pipe manu- 
facturers to defraud the city of an 
amount estimated at $10,000,000 in the 
construction of public sewers. He was 
sentenced to a year in jail and a $500 
fine, the maximum legal penalty, and 
has started to serve his term on Wel- 
fare Island. Connolly resigned under 
fire last spring. The scandal of the 
sewer contracts is the most important 
in years in New York City. The prin- 
cipals are all prominent Democratic 
officials connected with the Tammny 
organization, and for that reason, the 
case has been thought to have 2 possi- 
ble bearing on the Presidential election. 
However, the prosecution, under Spe- 
cial Attorney Emory R. Buckner of 
prohibition fame, was initiated and 
given every assistance by responsible 
city and state officials, and it has been 
pointed out that the Governor has no 
authority to interfere in municipal mat- 
ters. Governor Smith appointed Su- 
preme Court Justice Townsend to make 
a special investigation, and secured 
state appropriations for the expenses. 


New Bedford Strike Settled 


The great textile strike in the mills 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, which 
had been in effect since April 16, was 
settled by a compromise when seven 
unions of various trades of textile 
workers voted to accept a five per cent 
wage cut. The Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion had originally proposed a ten per 
cent reduction, on account of the seri- 
ous depression which afflicts New Eng- 
land industry. But the wages were al- 
ready so low that workers were driven 
to desperation. The manufacturers have 
given assurance that thirty days’ notice 
of any change in the wage schedule will 
be given in future. 2 

The strike had involved 27,000 work- 
ers, and had established a record for 
duration and losses. The cost both to 
mill-owners and to wage earners had 
totaled $1,000,000 a week, not to men- 
tion the loss to local business. The 
union which accepted the agreement 
were mainly composed of older native 
stocks, long resident of the city, who 
had maintained good order throughout. 
Committees of outside radical organ- 
izers who entered the strike with a no- 
compromise program fought to the end 
and attempted to prevent the settle- 
ment. The police treated the organizers 
severely and since the mills have re- 
opened, all persons not at work have 
been arrested as vagrants. In bitter 
strikes the civil rights of individuals 
are seldom regarded. 

0] 


Otis and Mantis Van Sweringen of Cleve- 
land, the two brothers who have made such 
a stir in the railroad world of recent years, 
took another step in the construction of a 
great Eastern system when they purchased 
control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad, a freight road chiefly, running from 
the rich coal and steel districts of Western 
Pennsylvania to Lake Erie. This is the sixth 
road they have bought, including the Nickel 
Plate and the Erie. 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


Five descendants of signers of England’s 
Magna Charta were present at a celebration 
of the event which was held recently in Bury 
St. Edmonds, the town where the original 
signers met in 1214. 


The merger of Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc., the Vitaphone Corporation, Stanley 
Company~ ot America, and First National 
Pictures, Inc., has created one of the largest 
units in the motion picture industry, with 
combined assets of $200,000,000 and a yearly 
business of more than $100,000,000. 

o 

Andorra, the tiny republic of Europe sit- 
uated high up in the Pyrenees Mountains, 
between France and Spain, will soon lose its 
identity. It has been acquired by a syndicate 
of European financiers, who will convert it 
into a pleasure resort for tourists. 


“Bossy” Gillis, the “Bady Boy” Mayor of 
Newburyport, Mass., whose conduct ef his 
city’s affairs has aroused everything from 
mirth to severe condemnation, is now serving 
a two-morth term in jail, for conducting an 
illegal gasoline filling station. 
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A one reel film, “Carbon Monoxide: The 
Unseen Danger,” has been made by the 
United States Bureau of Mines to aid in re- 
ducing the heavy annual death rate caused by 
the gas. - 


The entire crew of forty-three officers and 
men were lost when the French 600-ton Sub- 
marine Ondine sank after a collision with a 
Greek steamer off the coast of Portugal, Oc- 
tober 12. 
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A 68-story skyscraper which will cost 
$14,000,000 and will be taller than the Wool- 
worth Building, will be erected in New York 
City by Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Motor ae. 


Forty-five days after he left New York in 
a 37-foot schooner designed and built en- 
tirely by himself, Edward Miles arrived at 
Gibralter on a solitary trip of 27,000 miles 
around the world. 


To examine a fissure in the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, Pope Pius recently climbed 
to the top of the dome to observe the work 
of the engineers who are repairing it. 

o 


Lady Astor, the American born member of 
the English Parliament, formerly Nancy 
Langhorne of Virginia, is visiting in America 
with her daughter. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage, and Ida Husted Harper, eds. 
The History of Woman Suffrage. 6 vols. New 
York and Rochester, 1881-1922. 

Nanette B. Paul. The Great Woman Statesman. 
Hogan-Paulus Corp., New York, 1925. (An ad- 
stract of Mrs. Harper’s “‘Life.’’) 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Causes and Their Cham- 
pions. Little Brown & Co., 1926. 

Anna Howard Shaw. The Story of a Pioneer. 
Harper Brothers, 1915. 

Rheta Childe Dorr. Susan B. Anthony: The Wo- 
man Who Changed the Mind of a Netion. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1928. (The latest and 
most interesting life.) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Susan B. Anthony 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
powers. With heart-breaking slowness 
she saw the opinions of the nation 
change from a reluctant hearing to re- 
spect, then admiration, and finally the 
staunch love of myriads of men and 
women. Her last words in public be- 
fore she died in her 86th year were: 
“Failure is impossible.” 

Her achievements for equality of wo- 
men may be marshalled on three planes: 

1. State. Always an active citizen of 
New York, she carried petition after 
petition to the Legislature, spoke at 
many hearings, and finally secured the 
repeal of the discriminatory laws pre- 
venting women from holding property, 
etc. She broke her health, finally, in 
winning the admission of girl students 
to the University of Rochester. She 
took part in many campaigns for suff- 
rage amendments in various states, 
notably Kansas, South Dakota, and 
California, always to meet defeat. But 
before her death four states granted 
the vote to women—Wyoming (as a 


territory in 1869), Colorado (1893), 


and Idaho and Utah (1896). 

2. National. As the years passed 
Miss Anthony became convinced that 
national suffrage could never be at- 
tained by the piecemeal method of sep- 
arate states. She held to the policy of 
never supporting any party that did 
not include in its platform a definite 
commitment to suffrage. She personally 
met and appealed to every President 
from Lincoln to Roosevelt, many of 
whom were theoretical friends of suff- 
rage. Sentiment fluctuated up and down, 
but it was not until twelve years after 
her death that both major parties de- 
clared for suffrage and a Democratic 
President, Wilson, recommended to 
Congress the 19th Amendment, which 
was ratified and adopted in 1920. 

3. International. Women’s rights were 
slower to obtain recognition in Eng- 
land, though partial suffrage was 
reached there before America accepted 
it. In the 80’s and 90’s, “Aunt Susan’ 
made several trips to Europe, where 
she was received with wild acclaim and 
had audiences with Queen Victoria and 
the Empress of Germany. During this 
period, largely through her inspiration 
and advice, the International Council 
of Women was organized and it was 
only a question of years until all civil- 
ized nations should grant their women 
the full equality which was the life 
motto of Susan B. Anthony. 


(For Reading List, see Col. 2) 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





Book Review Results 


The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from Everyman's Library or 
the Modern Library, is awarded to 
John I. Smith, Jersey Shore (Pa.) High 
School, for his review of Anne Par- 
rish’s ‘“‘All Kneeling.” The next book 
page will appear in the December 1 is- 
sue. Get your review in (75 words 
the limit) not later than November 13. 
And don’t forget that there’s a con- 
test for the best list of books read in 
one year (See the Oct. 6 issue). 




















All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. Harper and 
Brothers. 


Through the ironic pages of this novel 
moves Christabel Caine, poet and novelist, 
masking her selfishness with a prettily colored 
gown of seeming altruism. Her kindnesses 
drip a too sugary sweetness; her niceties pos- 
sess dark cores of affectation; her soul is a 
flaming candle, but it drips a greasy tallow of 
insincerity. Always she got what she wanted. 
Anne Parrish has moulded a subtle char- 
acter whom by turns we love, hate, and mis- 
understand. 

—John I. Smith, 


Jersey Shore (Penna.) High School. 


Girls Who Did. By Helen Ferris and Vir- 
ginia Moore. E. P. Dutton and Co. 


I was amazed at the success of Ethel Barry- 
more, the girl who became an actress; Peggy 
Hoyt, the girl who became a dressmaker; 
Jean Morris, the girl who became a judge; 
and Maria Jeritza, the girl who became a 
famous singer. For a girl who is wonder- 
ing about herself, it is interesting to read 
about women who are doing all kinds of 
work and to know what they were like when 
they were girls. 

—Jane Heisey, 


Camp Hill (Penna.) High School. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand 
(Translated by Brian Hooker). Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Brian Hooker’s English version of Cyrano 
de Bergerac is an excellent substitute for the 
original French. A strain of peculiar humor 
runs throughout this clever comedy, making 
it unique. We are made to understand that 
ugly external features often conceal a kind 
disposition. Cyrano’s queer nose furnishes 
the object of much merriment. How he loved 
Roxane, wooed her for a friend, and then 
won her for himself forms an unusual story, 
light yet significant. 

—Agnes M. Higgins, 
Dunkirk (N.Y.) High School. 


Wintersmoon. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, 
Doran Co. 


Wintersmoon—a place aloof from modernly 
unconventional society, a place pure in tradi- 
tion and exquisite in its pale beauty as its 
name suggests—is a suitable background for 
Walpole’s fascinating story of a girl strug- 
gling to maintain the ideals of old English 
aristocracy and triumphing in a “friendship” 
marriage by winning her husband’s love. Her 


adored sister, headstrong, selfish, unconven- 
tional is a tragic failure in her life and in 
that of the man she marries. 

—Ruth Helen Niebel, 


Lemoyne (Penna.) High School. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel. By Baroness Orczy. 

To those who enjoy reading French Revo- 
lutionary novels, I highly recommend “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” It contains the very ab- 
sorbing combination of a tender romance, a 
thrilling mystery, and a wild, bloody, riotous 
revolution. From the beginning, when some 
French aristocrats cleverly escape to England, 
up to the exciting climax, when Sir Percy 
Blakeney, the handsome, humorous, and very 
courteous hero, leads Chauvelin, a sly, cruel 
agent of the French Republic, to the very hut 
where some refugees are hiding, this book is 
of magnetic interest. 

—George Strub, 


Plainfield, (N.J.) High School. 


The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. 


The novel is a gripping dramatization of 
the restless, beating waves of labor in New 
York Harbor. The story of the strike is told 
in a powerful, irresistible style which intro- 
duces the reader to the “backstage” of the 
harbor, the suffering of the laborers under 
the present conditions, and the mute agony 
of the women and children helplessly drawn 
into the turmoil. The lives of three powerful 
characters are cleverly inter-woven in this 
absorbing story. 

—William Swartz, 


Plainfield, (N.J.) High School. 
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GREEN MANSIONS 

By W. H. HUDSON 
Green Mansions ranks among the great 
| writing of nature. For sheer beauty ct | 





writing and for description of exotic scenes 
in South American jungles it has few equa's, 
r TWENTY YEARS AT HULL HOUSE 7 

By JANE ADDAMS 








This story of a great humanitarian pro- 
ject has all the interest of a vivid novel. 
The Hull House of Chicsgo is the achieve- 
ment of one «f America’s greatest women. 
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they grow it in the garden.” 
lasts almost indefinitely. Postpaid, 75c. 
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Lavender Flowers 


Faison 


4274—A gift of 
alluring frag- 
rance and 
charm. A quaint 
card of Cran- 
ford type with 
verse ‘‘Lavender 
for Ladies and 

The fragrance 


64-Page Gift Catalog FREE 


Pohlson's 9, House of Thoughtful Gifts 
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Temple 
University 


BROAD STREET AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 760c 
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Scholastic Stamp Bureau 
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GENE TUNNEY 


is in the HEAVYWEIGHT class for thrills and big value. 


325 STAMPS—20c COIN 


& So. Amer., Brit. & Fr. Cols. 


USED & UNUSED, OVER 50 COUN- 
ba & EVERY HEMISPHERE REP- 
ENTED. Wildest Africa, darkest 


Soenery of No. A. pe. ; SOANDY COMPLETE SET, SCARCE 
THIANGLE, AIRPLANE, bicolored, scenery, beautiful usae “wild beasts, reptiles, cannibals, maps, boats, ete. 
ALL YOURS FOR 2 THIN Dimes. ANOTHER ROUND of pleasure—v should B-1 of the first 

to send 5c postage, requesting BARGAIN PACKET & SET LIST and get FREE Special packet 5 TRI- 
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Our HicH ScuHoot Movie Crus 


By Dorotny M. Crane 


Director of Activities 
Newport News (Va.) High School 

(The Photography Department presents 
this week an article by the director of a very 
successful High School Movie Club. The ex- 
periences and achievements of the Newport 
News group are typical of the work which 
has been accomplished by many amateur or- 
ganizations. Write today for the booklet giv- 
ing in detail plans for the operation of a 
High School Movie Club.) 

In September, 1926, classes in 
drama, carrying regular school credit, 
were organized in Newport News 
High School, Newport News, Va. The 
first year was spent in a study of the 
history of the theatre, acting, produc- 
tion, and management of plays, etc. 

With the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, 1927, the 58 students in the 
two drama classes found a new field 
open to them. A member of the class 
had the use of a Cine-Kodak model B, 
and a Bell and Howell projector, and 
had had some experience in filming and 
editing. With no experience, but per- 
fectly willing to learn, the other mem- 
bers of the class began work. The 
scenario, “Heroes All” was the work 
of the entire class. The plot gave op- 
portunities to two sets of leading men 
and girls, as well as most of the rest of 
the school. 

Next, we appointed a production 
staff, made a budget and started work. 





A scene for “Freshman Days,” made by the Flower City Amateur Movie Club, a high school 
movie group of Rochester, N. Y. 


Our production staff consisted of: 


Business manager 

Location manager 
Transportation manager 
Director and assistant 

Camera man and two assistants 
Subtitles artist 

Properties manager 

Costume mistress 

Makeup staff 

Film editor 


Our entire budget was approximate- 
ly as follows: 
Film $48.00 
Locations furnished by friends of 
school. 
Transportation furnished by stu- 
dents owning cars. 

















Subtitles material ee 
Properties 4.00 
Makeup 3.00 

Total $59.00 





This money was obtained from our 
regular semi-yearly plays. 

Every student in the school took part, 
at least in the scenes on the bleachers 
during the “big game.” The director 
would group, for instance, the farm 
scenes for a certain Saturday morning. 
The location and transportation man- 
agers would report. The costume man- 
ager would list the exact clothing worn 
in any preceding or subsequent scene, 
and off we would go. Arriving at the 
farm house, the makeup and costume 
staff would busy themselves while we 
chose backgrounds and worked on ac- 
tion and focusing. 

The completed picture, edited and 
titled, was shown in assembly just be- 





fore a big football game, accomplishing 
its original purpose of arousing pep, 
as well as opening a new vista for 
dramatics. I felt the students had 
gained in poise, initiative, and dramatic 
ability, and was especially pleased be- 
cause I had been able to use so many 
more students than in the usual play. 
Vistas opened up of possible coopera- 
tion by all departments in a big school 
photoplay—the English department 
writing the scenario, the domestic sci- 
ence girls making costumes, etc. 

The next semester opened with vary- 
ing prospects. We had lost artists by 
graduation, and were faced with the 
necessity of buying our own equipment, 
as the student owning the camera 
would be graduated in the spring. 

With the proceeds of our very suc- 
cessful spring play, “Smilin’ Thru’,” 
we purchased a Model A Cine-Kodak, 
lens 1.9 with slow motion and telephoto 
attachments, the latter paid for by the 
athletic association. We also bought a 
Bell and Howell projector. 

When our new equipment came, we 
had already begun work on “Our Old 
High.” We wanted to use scenes from 
“Smilin’ Thru’,” and we had received 
offers of the use of a yacht and an 
aeroplane, so on this scattered material, 
the students based their scenario. It 
was the story of the conversion of a 
snob to real High School spirit. 

Every student in the classes took a 
screen test, and basing our judgment 
on these, the class selected the cast. 

It was a longer and more ambitious 
film, costing about $100, ten reels in 
length, and including interiors of the 
school taken with our new camera, and 
a thrilling leap from the deck of the 
yacht into Hampton Roads on a cold 
day with the breakers rolling in! 

After our fall play, “Seventh Heav- 
en,” we will begin the production of 
our fall photoplay. We hope to get ad- 
ditional equipment with the proceeds 
from “Seventh Heaven,” so that we 
may take practically all interiors, and 
include various trick effects. 

This photoplay may or may not be a 
success, but in any case, moving pic- 
tures will continue to be a definite part 
of the work of the dramatic classes of 
our school. They have justified them- 
selves in the interest produced and in 
the many benefits so obviously derived 
by every student—actor, producer, or 


manager. 
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“Scrambled History” will be published once 
each month and will cover all periods and 
peoples in the history of the Western world. 
The student who discovers the most errors and 
submits the best list of proper corrections will 
be awarded a prize of $5.00. All reports must 
be received in The Scholastic office not later 
than the closing date listed with each contest. 
Address the History Editor. 

The First Prize of $5.00 for the best list 
of corrections to Scrambled History Contest 
No. 1 in the October 6 issue is awarded to 
Anna Bullis, 201 Avenue D, Rochester, New 
York. Honorable Mention is awarded to the 
following: Hilda Mueller (Address missing); 
Charles Kennedy, 114 West First St., Has- 
tings, Ne.; Elizabeth Bot, St. Gabriel’s School, 
Fulda, Minn.; Carol P. Sachman, 93 May- 
wood Ave., Maywood, N. J.; and Dorothy 
Fisher, R 4 Lyons Road, Geneva, N. Y. The 
choice of winners was very difficult, as an ex- 
ceptionally large number of good papers were 
submitted. Don’t get discouraged! 


2. Greece 

(Closing Date, November 13) 

In ancient times there was no such 
thing as a Greek nation. Instead, there 
were a number of independent and sov- 
ereign cities inhabited by Greek people. 
Sometimes a group of cities would unite 
for certain purposes under the leadership 
of one of their number. Such a union 
they usually called a League. But, as a 
rule, each one of these cities comprised a 
10 little city-state with its own rulers and 
11 laws. 

12 One would have thought that the in- 
13 vasions of the Persians would have 
14 caused the Greek city-states to form a 
15 nation. They did form alliances for de- 
16 fense, at times. At the battle of Mara- 
17 thon in 492 B. C. the Spartans aided the 
18 Athenians under the leadership of 
19 Aeschylus; at the pass of Thermopylae, 
20 in 480 B. C., Athenian youths fell in 
21 great numbers with the Spartans under 
22 the leadership of Mardonius. 

23 Not long after the Persians were van- 
24 quished in the battle of Leuctra, in 479 
25 B. C., Athens became the foremost city 
26 of Greece. Indeed, Thucydides, the 
27 “Father of History,” would have us be- 
28 lieve that the Athenians were the saviors 
29 of Greece. Under the leadership of 
30 Themistocles Athens built up the finest 
31 army of the time. Under the direction 
32 and control of Pericles the Delian ‘Con- 
33 federacy was formed to prevent the en- 
34 croachments of the Spartans. The states- 
35 manship of Clisthenes enabled Athens to 
36 change this Confederacy into an Athenian 
37 Empire—unstable though it proved to be. 
38 Sparta had watched this growth of 
39 Athenian power with hostile eyes. It was 
40 only to be expected, therefore, that she 
41 and Athens would soon be at war. The 
42 extension of the Athenian Empire gave 
43 Sparta her opportunity and the continent 
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45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


was soon embroiled in the Punic Wars 
which ended only with the complete over- 
throw of Sparta in 401 B. C. Through- 
out most of the struggle Athens relied 
chiefly upon her army; Sparta, on her 
fleet. After Pericles’ death in battle, 
Athens had to depend upon such leaders 
as the able Nicias, who was successful 
in besieging Syracuse, and the unswerv- 


53 ingly loyal Alcibiades. Eventually, how- 
54 ever, the Corinthian fleet under Paus- 
55 anias succeeded in sinking the Athenian 
56 ships at Aegospotami and the struggle 
57 was ended. 
58 In -spite of this almost incessant tur- 
59. moil the Greeks advanced steadily in 
60 civilization and in ability to govern 
61 many peoples. In these years Hellenistic 
62 culture flowered. Here again Corinth led. 
63 There upon the Areopagus was found 
64 the beautiful and splendidly proportioned 
65 Pantheon, with its rows of graceful col- 
66 umns and wide-spanning arches, shelter- 
67 ing the ebony and gold statue of Athena 
68 wrought by the artistic fingers of Praxi- 
69 teles. There on the Agora the citizens 
70 met, under the leadership of their kings, 
71 to make the laws. There in the theatre 
72 of Dionysius the people came to witness 
73 the plays of the great tragic dramatists 
74 Aristophanes and Sophocles, and_ the 
75 comedies of Euripides. Now and again 
76 they hearkened to the orator Lysias or to 
77 the “Philippics” of Isocrates. Perhaps, 
78 they might choose to spend the day turn- 
79 ing the pages of Socrates’ latest effort, 
80 “The Republic.” It is evident, therefore, 
81 that, though Athens may have failed as 
82 a political power, she yet succeeded in 
83 attaining a high cultural development. 
Corrections on Contest No. 1 
Line Error Correction 
7 Asia Minor Syria 
10 Semitic non-Semitic 
13 Aryans Semites 
15 India Arabia 
15 A.D. B.C. 
16-17 democratic monarchic 
18 Sargon II Sargon I 
19 1800 B.C. 3800 B.C. 
21 Assurbanipal Hammurabi 
22-23 Nineveh Babylon 
28 hieroglyphic cuneiform 
29 stones tablets of ciay 
31 stone clay 
34 skill in painting (false) 
38 geometry astronomy 
41-42 dials of watches (false, had no watches) 
45-46 savagery barbarism 
46-47 Indo-European Hamitic 
49-50 10,000-4,000 4,000-2,700 
50 Thebes Memphis 
53 oa of Karnak Pyramids 
54 1200 B.C. 1670 B.C. 
56 Hebrews Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 
57 Rameses II Thothmes III 
59 west northeast 
59 Tigris River Euphrates River 
62 not absoiute was absolute 
63 well-treated and happy os oppressed 
64 Ishtar Ra or Osiris 
66-67 not believe did believe 
69 aeronautics (false) 
73-74 walls hung with canvases (false) 
77 cuneiform hieroglyphics 
78 psychology false) 
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The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


It is time to cover your seed-pods deep 
And let them wait and be warm, 

It is time to sleep the heavy sleep 
That does not awake for the storm. 


Winter walks from the green, streaked West 
With a bag of Northern Spies, 

The skins are red as a robin’s breast, 
The honey chill as the skies. 


In the eighth book, after Benét has 
drawn a portrait of General Lee, this 
lyric is found: 


The years ride out from the world like 
couriers gone to a throne 

That is too far for treaty, or, as it 
may be, too proud: 

The years marked with a star, the years 
that are skin and bone, 

The years ride into the night like 
envoys sent to a cloud. 


Perhaps they dismount at last, by some 
iron ring in the skies, 

Dismount and tie their stallions and 

“walk with an armored tread 

Where an outlaw queen of the air receives 
strange embassies 

Under a tree of wisdom, between the 
quick and the dead. 


Perhaps they are merely gone, as the 
white foam flies from the bit, 

But the sparkling noise of their riding 
is ever in our ears— 

The men who came to the maze without 
foreknowledge of it, 

The losers and the finders, under the 
riding years. 


They pass, and the finders lose, the 
losers find for a space. 

There are love and hate and delusion 
and all the tricks of the maze. 

There are always losers and finders. 
There is no abiding place 

And the years are unreturning. But 
here and there, there were days. 


Days when the sun so shone that the 
statue gave its cry 
And a bird took wings or a woman 
walked with a certain mirth, 
When the staff struck out a spring 
from the stones that had long been dry. 
And the plough as before moved 
on from the hilltop but its share had 
opened the earth. 


So the bird is caught for an instant, 
and so the bird escapes, 

The years are not halted by it. The 
losers and finders wait. 

The years moved on toward the sunset, 
the tall, far-trafficking shapes, 

Each with a bag of news to lay at a 
ghostly gate. 


Riders shaking the heart with the hoofs 
that will not cease, 
Will you never lie stretched in 
marble, the hands crossed over the breast, 
Some with hounds at your feet to show 
that you passed in peace, 
And some with your feet on lions? 
It is time that you were at rest. 
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Collecting Stamps 


NYTHING we do is enhanced by 

the pleasure we get out of doing 
it and in doing it well. This stands 
true for collecting stamps. Should you 
start with the idea that by collecting 
rare stamps you will receive big re- 
turns on your investment you lose at 
the start the joy of acquisition and an- 
ticipation of new stamps to come to 
help fill the pages of your album. Com- 
mon stamps afford as much pleasure if 
not more than the more expensive ones 
for the beginner by affording him the 
chance to exchange duplicates with his 
friends. and to learn what the various 
stamps mean. 

The beginner should early learn to 
distinguish the minor variations be- 
tween similar stamps such as differ- 
ences in perforations, in the paper it- 
self, in watermarks, surcharges, de- 
sign, etc. To do this intelligently a 
standard catalog on stamps is advis- 
able. For herein are listed all the 
minor details that one must watch for. 
In purchasing your stamps it is much 
better at the start to purchase a packet 
of 500 to 1000 different from all coun- 
tries rather than stamps in sets and on 
approvals. You will come to this meth- 
od of purchase as soon as you have a 
good start. A good album is advisable 
at the start, good peelable hinges, a 
pair of stamp tongs, a watermark de- 
tector and a large magnifying glass if 
you can afford it. Let your initial pur- 
chases of stamps be not too large lest 
the task of mounting your collection 
become too tedious, or your album be 
so large that the number of unfilled 
spaces seem impossible of ever filling. 

The Junior Philatelist 





BIG MYSTERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including scarce 
Congo, Travencore, Kenya, Ubangi, Siam, etc. ONLY 8c 
if you ask to see some nice sets and singles. 

DENNIE STAMP CO., 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





WHOLESALE—FREE—Our large 52 page 
illustrated Wholesale catalog to those dealing 
in stamps. Low priced dealer's outfits for sale. 


GROSSMAN CO., 102 W. 42 st., New York. 





KNOW YOUR STAMPS 
Scott’s Standard Stamp Catalog.............seees-- $2.00 
The Junior Philatelist, one year’s subscription...... -35 


We will send you both postpaid for $2.10. 
he Junior Philatelist 
161 Brook Street, Dunmore, Penna. 


WHO PAINTED ME? 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


(4) Sacer 





1. This canvas vividly portrays two pugi- 
lists fighting at closest range. The one sum- 
mons all his energy in an endeavor to “land 
a right” to the body of his opponent. The 
referee dodges behind, attempting to keep his 
distance, yet to watch every move. The lights 
are so concentrated that they throw the figures 
of the pugilists into relief against the dark 
background of the hall. The fight fans cluster 
around the ringside, and beyond, row after 
row of filled benches rise dimly in the amphi- 
theatre. These fade into darkness and the 
artist has so managed his medium that he 
gives the sense of an intent and breathless 
crowd, yet the individual figures are lacking. 
All are gripped with the same emotion. The 
two at the right shout at the top of their 
lungs, while the man in front turns, no doubt 





BOUND TO WIN 


the favor of particular Collectors that demand 
QUALITY, BEAUTY AND VALUE RECEIVED 
“COMET” SPECIALS ,500 birr soc 
Brit., Col. and “GOPHER” net Approvals 
sent on request to “Collectors who care” 
and send A-1 references. 

NORTH STAR, 202 Clifton, Mnips., Minn. 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Iil. 


PLEASE STAND BY 


Station PSC Now Broadcasting Its Annual 
HOLIDAYS SPECIAL 

BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER. Tune in on PSC 
“WESTERN wee te oo — of 150 Diff. inet. 
semi-rare and beautiful stamps from CUBA, CANADA, 
-8. MEXICO, NEW FOUNDLAND, NICARAGUA, 
JAMAICA, ECUADOR. = and many others from 
West Indies, So. & Cent. (no Europe). Your heart 
will oseillate frequently ‘ith — at this ——— packet 
chuck full of thrills, nice stamps and value only 25¢. 
S221 Linwood 


Preksine Same oLLecte 


OLLECTORS Detroit, Mich. 
COLLECTORS HANDY GUIDE 
to building a collection—something new—EVERY COL- 
LECTOR NEEDS ONE. Beautifully illustrated (32 pages) 
with over 1000 stamps. FREE on request. 
Stamp Exch. Co., 72 Cedar, Newark, N. J. 
“EVERY COLLECTOR NEEDS ONE” 











to curse them. All these minor figures are in- 
terpreted with such care that they re-empha- 
size the intense energy of the central group. 
“Prize-fighters and swimmers,” said the artist 
once, “are the only types whose muscular ac- 
tion can be painted in the nude legitimately.” 

2. The painter of this picture is one of 
the greatest modern exponents of the litho- 
graphic medium. Our example is done in oils, 
but he has also rendered the same subject and 
many others of prize-fighting in lithographs. 
His taste for sport was formed when he was 
a star baseball and basketball player at a 
“Big Ten” university. He chose such subjects 
to show the glory of the human body in ac- 
tion, and because he had the heartiest con- 
tempt for the merely pretty, sentimental 
pictures popular in his boyhood. 


3. He revolted both against the dry con- 
servatism of the Academicians and the char- 
latanism of certain imitators of French Post- 
Impressionism and Cubism. His goal was 
always sincerity in self-expression. In his 
subject matter he was first of all a magnifi- 
cent reporter in paint. The brutal, comic, and 
bizarre in every-day life were all grist for 
his mill. He made many passionate pictures 
of the German invasion of 1914. When told 
by a dogmatic artist that he should not have 
painted Edith Cavell on her way to execu- 
tion, because he had not been there, he re- 
plied, “I’ve never heard that Leonardo da 
Vinci had a ticket of admission to the Last 
Supper.” 

4. His work was violently criticized for 
many years, though he was early elected to 
the National Academy of Design. His man- 
ners were blunt and he avoided fashionable 
dinner parties. Yet he has left some of the 
most tender and charming records of his 
mother, wife and daughter. He refused orders 
to paint pictures or to illustrate books that 
did not interest him, but when he died at 43, 
he had become an international celebrity, and 
had won the admiration of artists and public 
alike. 


(See Page 19 for Results of Contest No. 2) 
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Beyond the Bayou 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


But death had passed her by. The voice 
was very clear and steady with which she 
spoke to Tante Lizette, brewing her tisane 
there in a corner. 


“Ef you will give me one good drink 
tisane, Tante Lizette, I b’lieve I’m goin’ 
sleep, me.” 


And she did sleep, so soundly, so health- 
fully, that old Lizette without compunction 
stole softly away, to creep back through the 
moonlit fields to her own cabin in the new 
quarters. 


The first touch of the cool gray morning 
awoke La Folle. She arose, calmly, as if no 
tempest had shaken and threatened her ex- 
istence but yesterday. 


She donned her new blue cottonade and 
white apron, for she remembered that this 
was Sunday. When she had made for her- 
self a cup of strong black coffee, and drunk 
it with relish, she quitted the cabin and 
walked across the old familiar field to the 
bayou’s edge again. 

She did not stop there as she had always 
done before, but crossed with a long, steady 
stride as if she had done this all her life. 


When she had made her way through the 
brush and scrub cottonwood-trees that lined 
the opposite bank, she found herself upon 
the border of a field where the white, burst- 
ing cotton, with the dew upon it, gleamed 
for acres and acres like frosted silver in 
the early dawn. 


La Folle drew a long, deep breath as she 
gazed across the country. She walked slowly 
and uncertainly, like one who hardly knows 
how, looking about her as she went. 

The cabins, that yesterday had sent a 
clamor of voices to pursue her, were quiet 
now. No one was yet astir at Bellissime. 
Only the birds that darted here and there 
from hedges were awake, and singing their 
matins, 


When La Folle came to the broad stretch 
of velvety lawn that surrounded the house, 
she moved slowly and with delight over the 
springy turf, that was delicious beneath her 
tread. 

She stopped to find whence came those per- 
fumes that were assailing her senses with 
memories from a time far gone. 


There they were, stealing up to her from 
the thousand blue violets that peeped out 
from green, luxuriant beds. There they were, 
showering down from the big waxen bells 
of the magnolias far above her head, and 
from the jessamine clumps around her. 

There were roses, too, without number. 
To right and left palms spread in broad and 
graceful curves. It all looked like enchant- 
ment beneath the sparkling sheen of dew. 


When La Folle had slowly and cautiously 
mounted the many steps that led up to the 
veranda, she turned to look back at the 
perilous ascent she had made. Then she 
caught sight of the river, bending like a 
silver bow at the foot of Bellissime. Exulta- 
tion possessed her soul. 

La Folle rapped softly upon a door near 
at hand. Cheri’s mother soon cautiously 
opened it. Quickly and cleverly she dissembled 
the astonishment she felt at seeing La Folle. 

“Ah, La Folle! It is you, so early?” 
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Two Scotchmen went bathing. One said to 
the other, “I’ll bet you sixpence that I can 
stay under water longer than you.” 


The other said, “All right.” 


Both submerged, and the police are still 
dragging the water for the bodies. 
—Sidney Krakower, Milford (Penna.) H. S. 


* * * 


A boy left the farm and got a job in the 
city. Wanting to impress his brother with his 
new life, he wrote: 

“Thursday we autoed out to the Country 
Club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
motored to the beach and week-ended.” 

But his brother on the farm refused to be 
impressed, and wrote back: 


“Yesterday we buggied to town and base- 
balled all the afternoon. Then we went to 
Ned’s, and pokered until morning. Today we 
muled out to the cornfield and gee-hawed 
‘until sundown. Then we suppered and piped 
for a while. After that we stair-cased to our 
room and bedsteaded till the clock fived.” 

—E. E.H., Delaware (Ohio) H.S. 
* * * 

First StupENT—I wonder how old Mrs. 
Jones is. 

Seconp StupENT—Pretty old, I guess. I 
hear she used to teach Caeser. 

* * * 

“So Brown took a course in first aid. Is he 
good at it?” 

“A little hasty, sometimes. A man was 


nearly drowned yesterday, and the first thing” 


Brown did was to throw a glass of water in 
his face.” 
* * * 

“Why does the manager seem so partial to 
young Saunders?” 

“Because he’s the only fellow on the staff 
who isn’t taking correspondence lessons to 
become manager himself!” 

—Rita Slocum, Schenectady (N.Y.) H.S. 

* * * 

“How do you sell your bananas?” 

“By the dozen.” 

“How much a dozen?” 

“Twelve!” 

—Clarence Jaenecke, Houston, Texas 








A traveling salesman was warned by his 
boss not to talk politics while on the job, 
because he might offend customers. 

At ‘his first stop the proprietor asked, 
“What do you think about Al Smith?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“What about Herbert Hoover?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“Who has the biggest show?” 

“Ringling Brothers.” 

—Frank Cook, Camp Hill (Penna.) H.S. 
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Model Airplanes 









Only $150 Ves y 
Complete . a 
Aluminum Construction 


BOY at last, here is a 
genuine aluminum 
model airplane that really flies. 
And at a small price. The “Mo- 
car” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a 
copy of the famous Spirit of St. 
Louis. Wing spread 18 in., fuse- 
lage 12 in., powerful motor, ball- 
bearing propeller, rubber-tired 
disc wheels. Weight complete 
only about 2% oz. 
This is a practical, simple, real 
model plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun for the moder- 
ate cost. The all-metal construc- 
tion makes a sturdy plane that 
will stand a lot of abuse. The 
outfit is mounted on cardboard 
with all parts plainly marked, 
and full instructions for.assem- 
bly. Pliers only tool necessary. 
Complete with _ rivets, bolts, 
wheels, wing and fuselage cov- 
ering material, only $1.50 post- 
paid. (3 for $4.00.) Order now. 


Great ion oo how to make and 


ly airplanes 


A SPECIAL PROPOSITION is 
offered to school groups for man- 
ual training. Write. 

The illustration below shows the easy 


method of assembly. The large  illustra- 
tion above, cut of finished plane. 








“Oui, madame. I come ax how my po’ li’le 
Cheri do, ’s mo’nin’.” 

“He is feeling easier, thank you, La Folle. 
Dr. Bonfils says it will be nothing serious. 
He’s sleeping now. Will you come back when 
he awakes?” 

“Non, madame. I’m goin’ wait yair tell 
Cheri wake up.” La Folle seated herself 
upon the topmost step of the veranda. 

A look of wonder and deep content crept 
into her face as she watched for the first 
time the sun rise upon the new, the beauti- 
ful world beyond the bayou. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For Engli-h Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. In the Days of Piers Ploughman, 

As a first topic today we shall emphasize the 
drama as a type. The pupil should keep in mind 
that “A drama is a story told in action.” Of 
course that means that the action should carry the 
burden of theme, characterization, and plot. It is, 
therefore, easy to see why a play is so much more 
interesting on the stage than it is on the printed 
page. The settings help to give reality and the 
author’s stage directions have become embodied in 
the talk and gestures. If a play is not better on 
the stage than on the printed page, the chances are 
that it is dramatic, but no drama. 

There is another type of dramatic performance 
that we should notice before beginning “Piers 
Ploughman:” the pageant. A pageant presents a 
series of connected pictures, often spectacular 
scenes, involving many characters. There is a 
thread of plot to hold the scenes together and 
there is suspense as in real drama. The chief dif- 
ference between pageant and drama. lies in char- 
acter development. The screen in a pageant is 
usually too large to permit of any characterization 
except type. Recall that in type characterization 
the writer may use only the externals of descrip- 
tion so as to keep the character a representative of 
his class. Notice the name “Piers (Peter) Plough- 
man.” The effect of this slight character develop- 
ment is that the audience becomes interested by- 
standers, watching a panorama instead of actors 
in the leading parts as in real drama. 

A pageant often enacts historical events. For 
instance, The Vision of Piers Ploughman written 
in the time of Chaucer, but by no means for the 
same class of readers, for the first time in the 
history of England questions the rights of the 
overlords to the fruits of the peasant’s toil. 

When Adam toiled and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 

Read in your history about the Lollards and the 
influence of John Wyclif and his translation of 
the Bible to get the picture of hard times and the 
despair of poverty such as we can scarcely com- 
prehend in this country. Then build your allegori- 
cal characters around the innocent and trusting 
youth. Next time we shall consider more carefully 

ow to unify the characters so as to create an 
audience of common people as discontented with 
England as it was in 1362. 


II. Biography. Today we have four distinctive 
persons to consider as doers of the world’s work. 

A. The Inspired Tinker. John Bunyan, who 
lived 300 years after William Langland, saw times 
just about as hard for the poor of London. Use 
this idea as the theme of your talk or essay. Tell 
how Bunyan was born in 1628 at the time that 
Charles I was beginning his quarrel with Parli- 
ament; how he was a boy during the Civil War 
that followed, and a man during the time of the 
Restoration of Charles II, when Milton lived in 
hiding. Show how the Tinker on the high road 
and in the prison preached hope and life ever- 
lasting to the poor and despondent. The class will 
be interested if you show how many ideas we 
have from Pilgrim’s Progress without knowing 
their source; the “straight and narrow way,” the 
“slough of despond,” “Vanity Fair.” No person 
knows English literature at the source who has 
not read Pilgrim’s Progress. 

B. Susan B. Anthony. Here again we have a 
human soul who gave everything for a conviction. 
Use this as your theme. Tell who Susan B. An- 
thony was, how she was fitted for the public ser- 
vice she rendered, and why the world enrolls her 
name among the great benefactors to the modern 
world. 

C. Kate Chopin. Some times a benefactor may 
be quite unaware of the service he is rendering. 
Such a person was the gifted Kate Chopin. Tell 
the class where Mrs. Chopin was born, how she 
happened to interested in the Creoles, and 
how her sympathy for the people and artistic 
appreciation of the distinctive qualities of both the 
country and the people made her stories an es- 
sential chapter in the history of American litera- 
ture. 

C. Stephen V. Benét. Turn to the brief bio- 
graphy given on page 578 of Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poetry. Show how young the poet is, 
list his works to impress upon your audience how 
much he has already accomplished, and end by 
telling that “he is the man of the hour” in Ameri- 
can letters today. Tell the class of the two years 
of investigation and work abroad which the poet 
devoted to John Brown’s Body. 





III. Epic—John Brown’s Body. Use paragraph 
two of the article entitled Stephen Vincent Benet 
as your introductory. Recall the fact that an epic 
requires a world-stirring motive and a great screen 
for the movement of its episodes. Then if you 
have time for a longer review of this grand poem, 
begin your selections with the scene on the slave 
ship in the Preiude; then read the description of 
Jack Ellyat in the autumn woods in New England 
and Clay Wingate in the southern before you read 
John Brown’s Prayer. The meaning of the whole 
poem is not clear unless you see why and when 
the motif of the music changes from 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
to the tramping measure in 
Glory, glory hallelujah! 


IV. Beyond the Bayou, a local color story. “‘To 
achieve this effect Mrs. Chopin uses dialect, un- 
familiar scenes, and the peculiarities of a quaint 
racial stock.” Take the second point first. What 
is a bayou? What river? What do you know 
about the settlement of Louisiana? Where did the 
people come from and when? What remnants of 
the feudal system make these Bayou people unique? 
In what ways are the colored people in the story 
like those in other Civil War stories, in what are 
they different? How does the writer make La 
Folle the center around which the master and his 
family as well as the other plantation folk re- 
volve? Dialect is a most difficult thing to write 
convincingly. Besides revealing age, sex, station in 
life, it has to keep the nationality clean cut and 
unmistakable. Notice the names of the people in 
the story. With all the characters using the same 
dialect, how does the author keep the characters 
distinct so that the reader knows who is talking? 

V. For brief news story. The authors of the 
following articles have used magazine or essay 
style rather than front page news form. The essay 
begins at the beginning usually or with a salient 
point for consideration and proceeds to a conclu- 
sion. The news story summarizes the outstanding 
points in the headings and the first paragraph, 
then unwinds or spins out to a slender thread 
according to the space. Rewrite as news Graf 
Zeppelin Heralds Future Air Lines, Were There 
Giants in Those Days? “Our Gang” in Town. 

VI. How to Use Your Library. Let’s have sell- 
ing talks on the reference books mentioned. Let 
every one in the class be a book agent for one 
on the list or any other reference book he may 
prefer. A book agent, like an orator, must first 
overcome objection to himself and his cause; then 
he must present his points, beginning with the one 
most likely to get the ear of his prospect and 
ending with the one most likely to sel/ the book. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Piers Ploughman. Aside from its literary in- 
terest, this play and the epic on which it is based 
are of great value for giving us a picture of the 
social and economic organization of 14th Century 
England. The little illustrations are an excellent 
reenforcement to the text. Get from the library 
the book from which they are taken—Quennell’s 
A History of Everyday Things in England. 

Describe (1) the apprentice and guild system; 
(2) the journeymen tradesmen; (3) the feudal 
land system; (4) agricultural methods; (5) games 
and sports of the common people. 

II. “Our Gang.” Look up the history of com- 
pulsory education laws. Did they originate in 
America? Do child labor laws apply to child 
actors? 

III. Susan B. Anthony. Would you say that 
Miss Anthony was the “greatest woman of the 
Nineteenth Century?” What others can you name 
that deserve to be ranked with her? Has any 
great reform ever been won by any class which 
was not the chief victim of the injustice it fought? 
What? What are or were the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, the National Woman’s Party, 
the League of Women Voters? How are they 
related to each other? Why did the churches and 


+ 


ts of society so long oppose 





resp 

equal rights for women? What are the positions 
of the candidates in the present campaign on 
special protective legislation for women workers? 
Why do some women oppose this? 


IV. The Civil War. Several items in this issue 
recall the Civil War: the story of Miss Anthony, 
the review of Benét’s John Brown’s Body, the 


articles on the Lincoln Douglas Debates, and the 
Fredericksburg Battlefields (pages 14-15). What is 
the central message of these items? Do you think 
the objectives of the Civil War were clearly un- 
derstood by the people of that time? By Lincoin 
himself? By all means read John Brown’s Body. 
It is the most vivid literary panorama we have 
ever had of that memorable historical epoch. What 
novels of the Civil War period do you know? 

V. The Electoral System. This expository artic'e 
should be read before the analysis of the voting 
prospects. It gives a clear explanatien of the rea- 
sons back of the party strategy of the campaign. 
Why has direct election of the President been 
opposed in Congress? Why is the decennial re- 
apportionment of the House of Representatives 
opposed? Secure a copy of the ballot to be used 
in your district on Election Day, and explain it 
to the class. Conduct a model polling place in 
your class, with a closed booth, giving every stu- 
dent a chance to vote. If possible attend a demon- 
stration of how voting machines work. 

VI. Who Will Win? Make a large map chart 
of the country like those on pages 16-17. On 
Election night, when you are listening to the re- 
turns by radio or at a downtown newspaper office, 
fill in the states as rapidly as the victory is con- 
ceded in each by the opposing party. Use black 
for the Republican states, white for the Demo- 
cratic. Keep a record of the total electoral vote 
of each party for class use. 


VII. The Graf Zeppelin. Is the dirigible a safer 
vehicle for trans-ocean travel than the aeroplane? 
Why? What were the chief weaknesses and dang- 
ers revealed in the Zeppelin’s flight? What pre- 
vious ocean flights have been made by dirigibles? 
What are the properties of helium gas? hydrogen? 
“blue” gas? Which is superior? 


VIII. St. Lawrence vs. All-American Debate. 
Draw a map showing the two alternative routes 
proposed. What sections of the Country support 
them and why? What is the relation of the Great 
Lakes-to-Ocean Waterway to farm relief? What 
are the platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates on the canal project? 


IX. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Review the history of the Dawes Plan for 
German reparations. What defects has it shown? 
What are the main points in which the proposed 
plan of revision differs from the old plan? 

2. Do you think a foreign correspondent has 
any obligations to the Government from which he 
secures his news? What are the dangers of “‘secret 
diplomacy ?” 

3. How many of the living leaders of China 
can you name, and what are their positions? Who 
was Sun Yat-Sen, and what is his present influ- 
ence? How does the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China differ from the American system? 
How do you estimate its chances for stability? 


X. Domestic Affairs. 

1. Look up the map in The Scholastic of Nov. 
13, 1926, showing the “political complexion” of 
the U. S. Senate in the 70th Congress. Draw a 
similar map on the basis of the Senatorial returns 
in the 1928 election. 

2. What are the underlying causes of the New 
Bedford textile strike? What can be done to 
remedy them? Can free speech be preserved in 
ee ae disputes? Is it important that it 
shou 


XI. Scrambled History. Look back to the first 
test in the October 6 issue and compare it with 
the list of corrections given on page 29. If you 
didn’t compete, be sure to submit a report on the 
Greek history test. 


XII. Test yourself without lookin: 
lowing points in this issue. 
rect word. 

1. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was a (painter, ac- 
tress, first woman governor, social reformer). 

2. The Chief Justice who wrote the Dred Scott 
decision was (Holmes, Taney, Marshall, Chase). 

3. The St. Lawrence Waterway would benefit 
chiefly (the Middle West, Albany, Montreal, Cin- 
cinnati). 

_ 4. Smith’s chances to carry the state are best 
in (Iowa, Maine, Pennsylvania, Louisiana). 

5. The Fourteenth Amendment dealt with 
(slavery, abolition of Electoral College, woman 
suffrage, income tax). 

6. The Dawes Plan was chiefly written by 
(Winston Churchill, S. Parker Gilbert, Aristide 
Briand, Owen D. Young). 

7. The great law giver of ancient Babylonia 
was — Hammurabi, Lycurgus, Thoth- 
mes Bp : 


on the fol- 
Underline the cor- 





“ THOLD ON TO HIGH SCHOOL DAYS! 
» [| Keep a Record 


hink 
ai of your 
have 


rs Achievements 


ticle 
ting 


sn “wy 
“A Pedigree 
ms for College’’ 














ON’T let those joyous high school 


hart days pass without a permanent record 
rs of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
fice, life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
wr happy memories, in all your years to come! 
smo. «And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
safer folks know that you were active and cap- 
seal able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 
. is the answer! 
gen? 
You can record your exploits on the field and 

ete gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
»port clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
What programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
_— ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 

» Vout get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 
fos autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
rosed Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
ae writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
h he pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 
a I: Is a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Who Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
soe with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
— stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, good looking. 

How. INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 
aw a The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
satis to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
New 


e to ois comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
din ‘S you want them. 
wats m IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
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MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 
name(s) in gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents 
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arth is flying models. Fascinating, thrilling fun. 
And, here’s unquestionably one of the finest model 
airplanes anywhere to be had. As pictured. Wings con- 
structed of special fibre material almost unbreakable. Main 
wing measures 19” and it is shaped for lifting power. A 
cabin monoplane, closed fuselage. Strong landing gear, 


TS world is wild over aviation! Greatest sport on 
e 








disk wheels, rubber tires. Adjustable rudder, rear skid. 
Heavy duty rubber motor. Seven inch heavy aluminum 
propeller with terrific driving force. Five hundred foot 
flights easily obtained. We believe this to be the fastest, 
speediest, true to scale model airplane obtainable any- 
where. Satisfaction guaranteed. You can have it free! 


Om Thrilling Tales of High Adventure 
Prva 


o¥ @ The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine has 50 pages every month 

: crammed with thrilling tales of high adventure on land and sea, in 
air. Great mystery and sport stories. Amusing tales of school life. 
Absorbing articles, countless departments. World-wide correspond- 
ence club, “My Friend Abroad,” runs every month. Many book- 
length serials later costing $2 each. A whale of a magazine for boys. 
You'll think it is great! 


Sensational Special Offer 7 _ The Open 


We will send you 24 issues—a two year’s subscription—to The Open Fa Boys’ Magazine 
Road for Boys’ Magazine containing at least 60 superb stories, at i; Dept. SN6, 
least 6 book-length serials, countless articles and other features, a 130 Newbury St., 


. a > r Boston, Mass. 
—— value, and this unbeatable quality model airplane both Pelente: Bet your Mist 


Here’s $2. Put me down for 
a two-year subscription to 


Ss 4 ’ 
PF Pin By gg 
es or on 4 / 
L 





model airplane. described. 
Name 


An Unparalleled Offer—=GRAB IT? Ps oe City 


Fa State 

















